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[*‘ You'BE A MAN AFTER MY OWN HEART!” MB. DORNION CSIZD, AS HE SHOOK HANDS WITH PHIL’P.]} 


HER MISTAKE, 


— 


CHAPTER X. 


Op Tom Dornton, as Dr. Ganter called his 
friend and comrade of many & year, was & man 
of enormous ao and, consequently, enor- 
mous wealth. e had been poor up to middle- 
age; and then, by a series of extraordinary 
Circumstances, he became possessed all of a 
sudden of an inheritance that made him the 
envy of social Eagland for the time, Mr. 
Dornton was a bachelor, and likely to remain 
one. He was an ardent sportsman, and declared 
he would sooner die in the hunting-field than 
tise to fame and glory in a palace. His 
sudden accession to wealth was an absolate 
unhappiness to him ; his liberty was curtailed, 
his pursuits interrapted, because of the buai- 
ness connected with his estates, and the neces- 
—_ time and care he had to bestow on the 

me, 

_The greater portion of hia property was 
given up to coal. His coal mines were among 
the richest and largest in the U aited Kiogdom, 





and a vast trade and population existed in the 
domain. To the agricultural part of his 
property Mr. Dornton distinctly inclined, 
though he knew more about a horse's leg than 
he did about the price of oats, or how to grow 
them; but, for the rest of his belongings, he 
had literally nothing but dislike. Ashe told 
Dr. Gunter, his collieries were nothing but a 
nightmare to him. 

‘“* Everything ia always going wrong, and I 
can’t set it right. The people are for everlast- 
ing going on strike, and demanding more 
money or my blood; though why my blood 
should seem of value to them,’’ Mr. Dornton 
said thoughtfully, ‘‘I don’t know!” 

‘¢ The natural desire to annihilate anenemy,” 
Dr. Ganter observed, with a twinkle in his 
eye. * BatI suppose,’ he added, ‘‘ you have 
very good men about you, who help you, and 
om these worries from you as much as possi- 

‘e u 

The two old friends were dining together 
when this conversation took place, It was 
the evening of the day on which Dr. Ganter 
had carried his wedding-gift to Hope, and 
clasped the pearls round her slender throat. 





Mr. Dornton, or the Squire as he was gener- 
ally called among his friends and associates, 
pushed back his chair sharply. 

‘‘ Deuce take me if I know what sort of men 
they are !”’ he said, testily ; ‘‘ they are as much 
worry to me as the colliers themselves, and 
more 80. I expect they rob me right and left, 
and do nothing I desire." 

‘* What you want Squire, is one man above 
everything and everybody—a sort of individaal 
who would relieve you of all responsibility, 
and keep things goingsmoothly.” Dr. Ganter 
sipped his old port with relish. 

**And where the deuce ig such a man to 
come from, eh, Ganter? Produce him ; produce 
him, and, by gad. he shan’t have cause to call 
me a niggard. Why, I would pay him half 
my income if he would take all the worry off 
my shoulders!” 

‘**I don’t think he would want a quarter as 
much as that!” Dr. Ganter observed, holding 
his glass to the light, and criticising it care- 
fally. 

“Bim —who? You don't mean to say, my 
Sone om that you know of euch an indivi- 
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** That-is precisely whatI dojmean to say, 
Squire’ 

«Good Heaven, you are a wonterfal man !”’ 
the Squire said, leaning back in hiasohair, and 
regarding his old friend with an honest and 
unspeakable admiration. ‘' You alwaya know 
everything and everybody, and come to the 
fore jast at the moment you are wanted.” 

** ] t's w caseof chance, not perspicuity, this 
time,"’ the doctor langhed ; ‘‘and, afier all, the 
chance may not be so great either, Once can 
never be eure till one has tested things, and 
seen the result. I do know a man—a young 
man, who I think is the very identical article 
you require. I may be wrong. Of course, L- 
am quite aware of that; but, I aleo may be- 
right, and, eomehow, I fancy I shall prove 
myeclf so in the fatase, aseregardsa Pailip 
Leicester." 

a Squire pushed the.cigars: across: the, 
table 

‘A young may;” he.said, rather abionsly, . 

‘You, a young man, and. man with justthe 
head and )” i’. Gonter: 
lit a cigar, mennenrnonn & shast; almost 
rough way, tokball he knew,about ‘Leicester,; 
not colouring,or endeavouringin theyemallest. 
way to goflaence hig#friend'’amind indayourct’ 
his protégg. - 

The Squize waeatonce interestedin Philip's 
atory as told by the dogtor and felt a distinati 
liking for the young fellow, more-especiallyy 
when he heard thathe waeas, good. man-on: 
a horse and across country as 0 wish 
to meet-in a day’s march. That in itself was 
» first-rate credential in his eyes, 

He was inclined to engage Philip*there and 


then without farther ado had. net Dr. Ganters|, 


objected. 

‘“You-oan-. see Leicaster’to-morrow if-yam: 
like, andtalk to him,and pnt him through! 
his paces, bat you mugtigo aout the business’ 
in @ properfashion. Teyand resliss your pogi- 
tion for-once!” the deotor added, with that 
twinkle in his-eye again, 

‘*Good Heaven, that above allamen inghe 
world should have been chosen-for such a pasi- 
tion,” groanedithe Squire. ‘‘I,.who hate the 
sight-of. a pen and ink, and -haveshirkeds 
lawyer all.my life, toubave all this.confounded. 
way pat-onto me when I amgrowingold. and 

trey!" 

‘* You have been grey\ever since you were 
a lad, a0 that won’t dol” Gunter laughed, ae 
he finished his wine. “Am I to send this 
young chap to you?” 

Send him at once+-te-night, if 

1 feel I shalllike him. He muat be-the right 
sort if he has crept into’: youmeheart, Jim, old 
fellow. In any case, I am interested in his 
story. Nodoubthe has been shamefully treated, 
and if he can’t help me in the way I want I 
can help him. He needa work, you say? Well, 
if he won’t do for the big one, I oxn soon find 
him a post somewhere,” 

‘‘ Always the same good, generous hears,” 
the doctor said, stretching hia hand across 
the table. and shaking the Squire's heartily. 
“You are the proper parson to have money, 
afterall, for you have a memory for others, 
and do all the. good you can,” and then 
the old comrades drifted into another conver- 
sation, and the matter dropped. 

The result of it was an interview between 
Philip and Mr. Dorniton,; and-an almost imme- 
diate proposal fromthe Squire, that the young 
man should undertake the duties of general 
manager and overseer to the Dornton Estates, 
ata calary that Philip regarded'as altogether 
teo much. 

Tae Squire, however, refused to listen to 
anything he might say on this point, bot 
agreed, with a sigh, that the young man shoul 
bs engaged for six months only at the ontact, 
60 that it might be seen, if poesible, how he 
could get on. The position wasa uniqne one, 
bat exceedingly onerous, 

** You are to be me,” the Squire said; with 
a hagh sigh of relief. “I leave everything in 
your hands—everybody is to come to you. 
You are master absolute andentirely. I shall 
have a sort of manifesto printed that I have 


| 





empowered yon to act for me altogether, and 
thetall my tenants and people are to look to 
you for orders and arrangements. Gad! it’s 
an awfal prospect-for-any: man !"’ 

Philip smiled as he looked at thse raddy, 
cheery face before him, positivelyaghast at the 
thought of so much apxisty and.trouble. 

“Tt is @ very serious one,” he answered 
gravely. “Tr only trast.I may be able ‘to cope 
with it and all its responsibilities. I can only 
say I will do my best to'succeed 1” 

“And you will succeed. I know it; Iam 
sure of it! I can see it in your face!’ The 
Squirewpnt out his hand, and-shook: Philip's 
warmly; ‘‘I like you—I like yommfare. You 
@re-m gentleman and & sport o man 
need be better. I am sure we shelf do well to- 
gether, you and I.” 

“One thing sir,” Philip s.id, besitatingly, 
‘“¥ou are offering mea 

such asa few men os 

Forgive me if I ask yom-one 

8 there no one’ to pie 


| tionatély of her: dear: 








snoch| olicomeniemnte or-a:kinsman 
might.naturally feel neerioes abel. 


and my heir—‘* Me. Dornton said, with a | 
touch of mnconseious Irishism,” is a gith—my 
only sister's only child—a blossom -borm,60: 
my sister ‘latein life; amice child beliage, 
thonch I have nos seen her much. Theyyare 
abroad now: Ddthink;” the Sqnire said, 
quaintly, “thatmysisterregarde tie heiress 
to the Dornton estates asiof farimerce.impor 
tanoe than the present. owner; bat: amotherm 
canbe forgivenunach—eh, Mr. Letesater,? ” 
Philip smiled faintly and paidh'*yes” i in ai 
quiet, gravewny: 
Then fature, or rather-immefiate, arrange: 
ments were disoassed, and Philipifennd him; 


— very speedily on the best.of‘terms. with! 
er. 
‘* Yomare not altogether strong yat, my lad. 


Gunter tells me you want. looking alter-a:bit., 
Better: run down with me-to Guuonersgates 
That's the house. .meostly-choose fora week's 
stays My hongekeeper is the right;gortj-and, 
will coddle you well, and I can got Divight and"| h 
Brewster down for a day or s0,anthyon can.geb 
the legal side of the businessexplained to yon 
as much as possible. Gunneregate is a nice 
old place, and the country round is as good as 
you'd care to cross. On! I won't takea ‘no’ 
Iam a tyrant, you will find out; and when I 
make up my mind to a thing I usnally carry 
it out.” 

Soit was settled, and the day that saw 
Hope married to Hugh Christie saw Philip 
Leicester make hia start in his new career and 
new life. 

* * o = * 

Brenda Grant announced her return to-4 
Engiand three weeks following Hope's wed- 
ding. Her journey had done’ her great good. 
She had conqnered herself and overcome her 
anger and jealousy, ae far as it wae possible in 
her nature to do so, and she was determined 
that she would allow no farther signa of her 
disappointment to ery her to gratify cither 
Hope-or her husbend, 

The love Brenda had felt for Hagh seemed 
to have faded for the time. She-had only a 
bitter contempt for him. She told herself 
the disappointment she experienced made her 
believe herself. She read an account of the 


qsiet wedding, and the old hatred and jealousy 
against Hope blazed out anew as ehe learnt 
that some: of the best and the highest in the 
lanf*hai come forward and sent the girla 











costiy*present ; the diamonds from the Mar. 


quis of Gainsborough, the pearls from the 
Dake of. Si. Manur, a connection of the Hamp. 
sbire family, the customary Indian shay! 
from: the greatent.lady in the land, the re. 
Mmembrance to Hugh Christie from her 
royal son and his charmiog princess—alt 
those details were gall and wormsyrood to 
Brenda Grant. 

She fels as thongh Hope had robbed 
her—as though she had been cruelly an3i 
shamefally wronged. Not all the atten. 
tion she reseived at Monte Carlo, —and her 
weaith, allied to a moderately attractive person, 
soon procured her this, could sooth her at 
first; but ehe grew better by degrees, and 
accustomed herself to‘the inevitable. She did 
not hesitate, moreover, to make free use of her 
a with Sir William Carruthers ang 

chia axistoeratic connections. She talked affec. 
little..sister, Hope. 


and. the fact that her. shook. 

+ would rot permiitsher io 
x and go to England ‘for the 
45 osempied herself and everyone of 
jer aoqnaimtance iting 


in surveying and 

/ magnificent: trank of flowers that wae. 
‘ Thickthorn in time forthe 
andthe eet of are and dia. 
d to be made expressly 

Hope-.was the tall of the ae 
-vexation-of spirit, sleepless n to 
whieh .she:wasiinot accustomed, givemeup to 


$ * 8 
gave an i aiien 
or drovewon the 
costly 

‘by young 


soomdeterminad that it ‘shiowed her,\ bayond 
antiabove allelés, to be om thesbest of “terme 
withHugh Olsietie and hiawife.. To quarrel 
would be an absolute madness;.and, besides, 
apaxbifrom thedesirability ome seemabout 
with Hops, anil introduced jinto thexircles 
shemost aspixedito, was the malicious-eatis. 
faction-that shevwonld at leaatbe gratified by 
pee 6 grees nna s Bee nom — = 
the girl's happiness, nowing t she 

ake a witmessato the sorrow and heart- 
oh smnateventually, sooner or later, be 
the portionofHagh Christie's wife. Brenda 
had.one’big. amrbition now, and that was to 
_— hat would utterly eclipse 
"s, and placa her ip a higher 


position than that which ‘Hope held. 


She could have marrisd half-a-dozen timee 
if she had chosen to encourage the impecuni- 
ous men who flattered in her train; bat 
Brenda was no fcol, and she told hereelf that, 
with Hope's assistance, she would, in ail pro- 
bability, carry ont her plan, ofobtaining- jast 
the husband she desired. 

Haugh Christie had long since dismissed 
Brenda from hia mind, Sie would never have 
occupied a second thought of his had not her 
money been an allurement: at one time ; but 
Hope was touched, and pleased, that: her ‘etep- 
sister should have remembered her wedding- 
day in so generons:and magnificent a fashion. 
Bhe felt in her tender ‘little heart that she had 
wronged Brenda in some degree, and resolved, 
in fatare, todo ellia her power to establish an 
affectionate end sincere liking between them, 
Dr. Gunter alone, seemed to read between the 
lines; and when Hops had shown him the 
sapphires and diamonds glittering on their 
velvet cases, and made him stoop and bury 
his face in the masses of roses, lilies, mimosa, 
and other blossoms sent from: Monte. Carlo, 
the ola doctor merely granted in his shortest 
fashion, and refased to express an opinion on 
Mies Grant’s suddenly developed affection 
and interest. 

“She's as fallof tricke'asa oolt, I only 
wish ‘she* were-as barmiless in intention. My 
poor little fairy. How easily she believer, how 
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pleased she isat this cceming kindness and 
remembrance, I should like to open her eves 
to warn her a little and yet—vyet—" Ds. 
Gunter had said, witha sigh. ‘* Why shonld 
I ba the one to brush aside the veil of illusion 
snd heppy faith? The world will work this 
goon encugh, alas! Let her remain in in. 
nocence and ignorance ss long as she can.” 

The young conple-were abroad when Brenda 
arrived in Eagland, and she went, of conrse, 
to Thickthorn, where her advent produced a 
gloom in the servants’ quarters passing all 
description, It was very ‘soon evident, how- 
ever, to all, that thera had come a chango over 
Miss Brenda, and that the drastic regulations 
which she enforced so peremptorily before her 
departare were for the moment discarded. 
Miss Grant, in fact, did not intend to 
remain longer at THicktborn than she could 
help; and she had lost all her old z23t and 
delight in maintaining the position she had 
held in the old house. Half the pleasure was 
gone when Hope was no longer there to! be 
vexed and pained in some way or other; and} 
besides, Brenda was eager to bs in town, and 
to settle her fatare as her ambition and 
jealousy dictated. 

She would have liked t6 have gone direct to 
Hope's tiny ‘littte house in Cadogan-square, 
and have remained there fur the season, bat 
is was scarcely possible to arrange’ this, seeing 
that no such invitation had’ been vouchsafed 
her, and she could not propose’ it herself. Sie 
therefore determined, much to Lady Carrn- 
thera’ dismay, that her mother must forget her 
ailments for a while, and chaperone her, oz do 
50 ostensibly in ths orthodox fashion. 

Each preceding season Brenda had dis- 
pensed with her mother’s services, and sash 
gaiety as she had had she had shared with 
friends, bat this year she was flying higher, 
She resolved to revolve in Hope's circle, and to 
mix with Hope's set. 

She worked her way very cleverly. Sir 
William was overjoyed atthe proposed migra- 
tion to town. He would. be able to slip away 
a3 often ashe liked, and spend whole quiet 
weeks down at his beloved Thickthorn. It 
did nos matter mach to Brenda what view her 
mother took on the subject. She willed that 
things should be thas; and thus they were. 

Hope, simple child, happy in’her first days 
of marriage—so happy that at times she would 
eit and ask herself dreamily if it-could be she, 
really she herseif, who was living this sanny 
life—never doubted thegsnuinenessof Brenda's 
late proffered friendship and sisterly affection. 

Hugh always smiled to himeelf, and caressed 
his moustache whén Hope spoke of Brenda. 
He pus a different construction on Miss 
Grant's changeof front—a constraction ‘that 
emanated from hisvanity alone, He imagined 
that Brenda was really madly in love: with 
him ; and thas, forthe eakeof that love, shewas' 
paving the way for a possible friendship -with 
them, and so a probable happiness for heréeif. 
If the thought crossed hie mind that the-sacial 
position had agreat deal to do’ with the matier 
ij came only as-a natural result; for Brendw’s 
snobbishness was well knowm to-Hagh. 

He did not check’ Hope-in her eagerness -to 
tespond to. Brenda’s apparetit kindness, 

“ After alk she isa d—d saotart woman, and, 
knows her world. An amusing woman is 
worth her weight-in gold,” Captain Christie 
eaid to himself, as he strangled a yawn,and sat 
dawn to breakfast one morning in Paria-when: 
5ig marriage was about three weeks’ old. 
Hope had breakfasted honrsibefore, and wae 
out with her smart new Parisian maid 
(of whom she was:desperately afraid), keeping 
the eppointment with the celebrated @resa- 
maker whieh Hugh had: himself arranged: the 
preceding. day. 

Hope had demurreft-langhingly,,— 

* More‘dresses, darling,’ she’ had cried, 
Why, I have at leset.e dezent"’ 

‘You ought to haveia:dozen dozen,” Hagh 
had said lazily. “Not- a rag:too many for # 
Woman in-your position, Besides, you: must 
bave something from Marthe; it is absolately, 





imperative. I want my wife to be well dressed ,; Citywards; and Hops had eat down an ber 


above ali things.” 

Hope smiled at him, but she felt that it 
was a needless expsnee. She thought of the 
little chat she had had with her father the day 
before her marriage. 

“A thousand a year is not bad for a 
beginning, bat you won't find it go very far, 
my fairy,” Sie William had said, thinking 
ruefully how very litsle way a thousand went 
with him, ‘You must cut your cloth oare- 
folly. Hugh haga good bead for business, so 
I daresay it will ba all right,” 

© Bat. we bave more than a thousand a year, 
Daddy,’ Hope had said. ‘ Remember, Hugh 
has his-own money, which is very nearly as 
much as mine.” 

Sir William had shaken his head dubionsly. 

“Don's fancy you will find it as much as 
that, bat you may. However, my poppet, 
I only want to warn you agsipst extra- 
vagnee,” and then Sir William had laughed, 
‘and a nica cone I am to talk, am I not—eh, 
fairy ?”’ 

Hope had replied with a loving word and a 
kiss, and the matter had droppad, but it came 
to her mind in Paris, as Hugh insisted on new 
kats and frocks, 

‘‘ My dear,” he had answered to hor little 
protestations, ‘you musi do this. Sarely I 
know best what you must do, aud Murthe will 
not tronble you for twelvemonth at least— 
probably two years!" 

‘‘ Go into debt! '’ Hopssaid, quickly. She 
had intended paying for these new gowns out 
of the cheque for a handred pounds which 
her godmother, a certain Lady Lascviles, had 
senther. Bat Hugh spoke so decisively Hopa 
felt she had better not suggeat this. 

She returned to London wish a tiny little 
cloud on the horizon of her bappiness, caused 
by the remembrance of those costiy dresees 
and the day when Marthe would reqaire psy- 
ment for them; but she was so young, and life 
was so fall of new delights, that it was only 
natural this cloud should soon pass. Aud indeed 
in the excitement and pleasure of her house 
and all its appointments Hope speedily forgot 
this first cloud. 

The house was one that belonged to the 
Hampshire estate on a long lease, and Lady 
Hampsbire had placed it at her grandchild's 
dieposal, a3 she never left Blairton, or csme to 

cndon at all nowadays. Haugh found, in- 
deed, thatin marrying Hope he had done very 
well, on the whole ; for bsyond her fortune she 
recaived considerable additions in the shapes of 
gifts or assiatances, such as the matter of the 
house, from: her many relations ; and the pro- 
spect, save, perhaps, for a touch of restraint and 
a little boredom now and then, was very satia- 
factory, 

Hope's money had been settled on herself, 
but, unfortuaately, she had the power to 
rein vest or deal with it as she chose, and this 
Hogh was quick to-take advantaye of; and 
before she had been married more than a 
month the girl had signed away at least a 
good ten thousand of her capital, to be invested 
in some magnificent speculation about which 
Hagh knew everything. 

‘We will double this,” he had said to her, 
a9, the necessary. papers in his possession, Hugh 
prepared to go and draw out the moasy and 
lodge it at his bank, and then, with some 
hesitation, despite his selfishness and moercen- 
ary feelings he was a gentleman, Hagn had 
added, ‘‘and we will keepall these transac- 
tions to ourselves—eb, my little wife? Taat is 
unless, of couras, you would like——” 

Hope had: interrupted him with one of her 
ready blushes, and a tender kies, 

“* Are we not one?”’ she said, sofsly, ‘* What 
you'doisas though I didit myself. You are my 
husband ; there is no one ia the world who oan 
know better what to do for me.taan you, my 
dearest.” | 

Hugh had winced at this, but the next 
moment he had laughed and returned her kiss 
with interest. 

. “My. postical-little fairy1” he said, piach- 
ing her cheek, and then be had driven away 





pretty fitile boudvir, and fallen intoa happy 
reverie Over him and over her happinesa, 

Her dream was still so new, so beautiful, 
She had nos grown sccustomed to is yet. Sco 
livedin a world peopled with besntifalthouzhie, 
and bathed in perpetual sunshioe, There was 
nota jarring note, nota shadow to clond cz 
Garken her eastasy. The flowera tnat wor 
peeping up, coaxed into being by tke sprive 
light and warmth, were not more innocent) y 
happy and content than Hops in this tho 
commensement of her young life, Sie fels 
that she was so richly bleesed, she must, per. 
force, give out of her bounty to others, who 
Were not 20 rich as she. To ons aud ali sha 
wes faliof gentle thoughtand kindness, and 
she responded to Brenda’s overtnces of Erienc. 
ship with @ warmth and simplicity that wars 
from her heart, and absolutely sincere. Sho 
had no one person in particular to xdvise or to 
take counsel with, or, maybsa, Miss Grani 
would noi have succeeded so well; for taoagh 
she deceived Hope, she must have been gunged 
by a woman of the world. And thus Hops 
sowed the seeds of that, which cultivated and 
reared by Brenda Grant's jealous batred, 
wouid grow intoa harvest of bitser dizappoint- 
ment and sorrow in the future. 

* * * * * 

Tho Squire found his heari go out mora and 
mors to his new steward. They spent nol 
one but three quiet weeks at Ganueragate, a 
large rather ugly, country house, with, however, 
maynifisent covers, and adjacent to a pack cf 
the best hoands in all the kiagdom. Pailip, 
despite his weaknesa, insisied on getting on to 
@ horse, and demonstrated eveu in hig feeble- 
ness that he jastified all the praiss Dr, Ganter 
had bestowed on him as @ thorough borseman. 

“You're a man after my own hears,” Mr. 
Doraton cried heartily, aa he clasped hands 
with Philip when they both dismounted, “ Tha 
sort of son I'd like to own, by gad!” 

Pailip’s lips quivered beneath hia monstache, 
‘‘And yet,” be thought bitteriy to himeelf, 
‘'my own father cast me oat of hia hie, and 
turned his back on me withons a second 
thonght. How curions life is! Here ia a 
man who knows nothing of ma, content and 
sager to acceps Me On my Own story, and thera 
was &@ man who had cxuse to kaow my naturs 
well, to see that, at all events, in those days | 
was spotless, and pure as a child, who out mo 
off from him and broke my boyish heart with 
a3 little regret as thongh I were a biook cf 
stone cast down before him. 

“Tne exchange isa good oxns,'’ the young 
man thought on bitterly, ag haiocked after the 
cheery, kind-hearted, kind-spoken Squire; and 
& memory of a tall thia form, an iron, band. 
rome face, rose before him. ‘‘ Tie pastiadeat 
and buried, Philip Leicester. Les is lie, and 
live for the fature, my man, for tbe fatare, 
and all that it may bring.”’ 

At the end of his week at Ganneragaie Pailip 

took his-depurtare for Meckrington, the beac 

town of the Dornton Collieries. Mr, Derntoa 
accompanied’ him on his journey there for tho 
parpose of personally introducing tie youny 
man‘to those who wére to work with bim and 
be under him. 

‘I hope you will get on with them, Pailip,”’ 
the Squire said, somewhat nervously; “ they 
are an awful rongh lot!” 

“I have faced a rougher,” Philip said, 
calmly. 

His spirits rose, and he felt his strength re- 
vive as he walked through the grimy towa thai 


was to be his home for ths next six moatha ai- 


least, probably for years if he sacceeded in his: 
work. He told himself he shouid certainly nei 
fail tf it depended on hia own individual seit 
for success, and he seemed to grow another 
man as he realised that at last life was open- 
ing out to him, and a chance lay before him, 
He would work now not only for his own sake, 
bat:for the sake of these two men who wero 
befriending’ him 80 traly. It would be » 
pleasure to feel he was repaying them both aa 
far as‘lay in his power. It would be aa 
honourable duty to prove that the confidenco 
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they expressed in him was not falsely born, 
that he was in deed and in truth the honest up- 
right man they thought—a man fitted for the 
post bestowed on him, and worthy their friend- 
ship and trust. 

Philip had imagined, naturally enough, that 
there would be great difficulties attending him, 
but he speedily found that his imagination 
had been weak in picturing these difficulties 
ia their reality. The Squire’s announcement 
and introduction of Leicester as his sole and 
entire representative was received with much 
apparent satisfaction from those whom it 
most concerned ; but Philip had learned mach 
in his wanderings, and he saw at once that he 
was likely to find his path beset with barriers 
raised up by spite, jealousy,and dislike, and 
that his duty to his friend and his employer 
would be rendered a doubly difficult task in 
oonsequence, 

However, he kept his misgivings to himself, 
and, to the Squire's delight, entered most 
fally and in the most business like way into 
every matter connected with his fature career, 
impressing the lawyers most favourably with 
his quick brain and shrewd, common senee. 

Mr. Dornton himself lodged the young man 
in the house set apart for him. 

“It’s a dolefai look ont, nothing but 
chimneys, coal-dust aad soot. You will grow 
shades darker, I believe, Philip, after you 
kave been here six months. You must get 
away from Meckrington on every possible 
occasion. Strange as ié may seem, the 
country about three miles off is simply lovely, 
and when you get into Loamshire you know 
for yourself you are in a garden of beauty and 
freshness! You must promise me to ride out 
of the smoke and dust as often as you can. 
There are all sorts of places worth seeing. 
Blairton is only about four miles off—the 
place where old Hampsbire lived, poor old 
soul. Ifancy the Countess is there still. She 
ia a great friend of mine, and as good a woman 
as ever breathed. By the way, of course 
Carruthers married her daughter Sybil—a 
lovely creature, I remember. I suppose 
Gunter’s special pet—his fairy, as he calls her, 
must be pretty too. The Sherwoods were all 
famed for their beauty and their sweetness of 
disposition—rare gifts to come together, eh, 
Philip, my lad?” 

**Giftse which I am sure Miss Car——Mrs. 
Christie I mean, inherits; Philip said, 
barriedly. 

His eyes had gone over the town and all its 
grime to the particular spot where the Squire 
aaid Blairton stood. He knew it well by name, 
and by hearing Hope speak of the beautifal 
old place, and he derived a sort of pleasure in 
feeling that he was so near to it, It was 
almost like alink between them. He promised 
himself that hie first holiday should be to ride 
over towards Blairton and see it for himself, 

* You want a housekeeper of some sort,” 
the Squire said, as he went all over the house, 
and noted what was lacking for comfort and 
for necessity, ‘‘or else you will starve your- 
self to death, Iexpect. Shaw is the woman to 
help us in this. By.and by, I suppose,” the 
oid gentleman added, “you will be taking 
unto yourself a wife,eh? What do you say, 
never marry? Pvoh! pooh! You sre much 
too good-lookinga chap for that. Why, you 
will be married by force one of these days, 
i warn you! 

Philip laughed and coloured a little; his 
handsome face and pictnresque bearing 
troubled him but little. Vanity was wanting 
in his composition altogether ; and woman, as 
we have said, until the time be met Hope, and 
Wags wooed unconsciously to higher thoughts of 
the sex through her sweetness, held no charm 
for him, Even the thoughts he had for Hope 
possessed no actual form or definite shape. 

She lived in his mind as something fragrant 
and beantifal— something that was an 
impulse to cast out hia bitter, cynical 
thoughts and look on life with a different gaze, 
something that was associated with all that 
was pure and good in his nature—an influence, 
‘Rot an individuality. He had received her 





portraits, as she had promised, but he let them 
lie in his portmanteau. He had no need ofa 
picture to recall her face, and he hesitated to 
let others gaze on her, and perhaps conjecture 
how it was that he possessed such things. 

On her wedding-day he had sent down to 
Thickthorn a basket of the rarest flowers he 


could choose! and beneath the lid he had put, 


his card, with no written word of any sort. 
and Hope had sent him a letter of pretty 
thanks Son Paris, which he kept with her 
other letter, and her photographs. 

Mr. Dornton took his departure at length, 
when he had thoroughly satisfied himself that 
he had done all he could to make the lad com- 
fortable, and Philip went with him to the 
station and wrung his hand warmly at part- 
in 


g- 

“I thank you, sir, from the bottom of my 
heart for all your goodness to me. I only hope 
I may prove myself worthy of it. I shall do 
my best to deserve the trusi you have bestowed 
upon me!” 

‘‘ And you will succeed. You will succeed, 
my lad, Iknow. Take care of yourself, and 
don’t work too—gad! I feel like a brute leav- 
ing you in this grimy place. You must come 
to Gunnersgate if you want air, and, remember, 
write to me very often, and——” 

And then the train started, and Philip was 
left alone on the platform, with a smile on hie 
lips, and # feeling of almost affection in his 
heart for the man just gone. 

“ The past ia buried,” he said to himself, as 
he walked through the streets, where he was 
eyed curiously by the rough-mannered, grimely- 
garbed inhabitants. ‘I will try and forget all 
my father’s cruel injastice; my—my mother's 
shame, my lost inheritance, Yes, I will forget. 
I must!” he reared his noble head proudly, 
“To remember is to destroy myself, and 
though I have lost so much, yet I have not 
lost all. Men there are who still hold me 
honest and honourable. By Heaven's help I 
will prove to them they do not hold me so in 
vain! The fatare is my own; my future shall 
triumph over the past!”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXilIl. 


Wo one knew how the fire at The Fira 
originated, and the valiant rescue of Annie was 
the principal theme of conversation the next 
ten days. 

The simple village folk would have had 
monch more to arouse their interest had they 
but known of the thrilling episodes that where 
taking place in the temporary home in which 
the Whiteley’s, with Harry and his mother, 
had taken up their abode. 

The utter consternation of the lawyer and 
his wife upon beholding Annie, and learning 
that she had been rescued from the tower of 
The Firs, can better be imagined than 
described. 

Yes, this was certainly Annie in the flesh, 
andthe girl who had died in the railway acci- 
dent and been buried in her name had led them 
into a terrible mistake. Bat there was one 
thing that both the lawyer and bis wife were 
thankful for, and that was, that Harry, who 
had so recently wed their darling Eshel, had 
been legally separated from Annie. 

‘*Bat what was she doing in the tower of 
The Firs?" they asked each other in amaze- 
ment as they bent over her unconscious form. 

‘*There is but one theory practicable,” 
returned Mr. Whiteley; ‘“‘ we know she was 
not a guest, and it is my opinion that, knowing 
the ways of the place the girl succeeded in 
gaining an entrance to the house to witness 
the marriage of Ethel and Harry, which she 
must have done, and the diabolical scheme 
entered her head to fire the place that they 
might thus perish. She found no opportanity 





to put her scheme into practice until to-night, 
and I also quite believe that the flames spread 
80 rapidly retreat from below was literally 
cut off, and she was obliged to take refuge 
in the tower, where her awful crime came 
near recoiling on her own head. 

“It was @ strange irony of fate,” he added, 
in a husky voice, “that Harry should haya 
saved our Ethel, his bride, and then went back 
and rescued this girl at the risk of his own 
life. She had planned to take all our lives in 
® most-dastardly fashion. We were saved by 
almost a miracle, That is a bad cut on Harry's 
head. I doubt if he will be about for many a 
day. A piece of falling burning timber must 
have struck him,” 

“T oan think of nothing save what Ethel 
will say when she hears all, as she must, 
sooner or later, With her usual goodness of 
heart she will attempt to shield the girl from 
panishment for her terrible crime,” returned 
Mrs. Whiteley. 

** I cannot believe that Annie ever set fire to 
The Firs,” said Mrs. Venn, slowly. ‘I would 
as soon believe an angel from heaven guilty of 
it.” 

Both Mr. Whiteley and his wife were sur. 
prised to hear Harry’s mother defend her. 

‘You might be the last one expected to 
make a remark of that kind,” returned the 
lawyer, slowly. 

“Why?” exclaimed Mrs. Venn anxiously, 

‘* Because of her faithlessness to Harry,” he 
returned. 

He saw her eyes fill, and she turned quickly 
away to hide her emotion. 

‘*Bhe left your son for another,” he went 
on, sternly ; ‘‘ therefore why should you have 
faith in the girl and expect anything but dis. 
honour from her?” 

‘*T have always believed there is somethin 
yet to be explained about that affair,’ replie 
Mrs, Venn io a tremulous voice. ‘ She loved 
Harry so well. Ah! she idolised him. Iam 
sure of that.” 

‘The letter you found in her room does 
not look as though she cared for him,” pat in 
Mrs. Whiteley, adding: ‘‘therefore I say 
your pity is wasted upon her.” 

** Bat what disposition shall we make of the 
girl,” she added, turning to her husband ; 
** send her to the hospital ?”’ 

It was Mrs. Venn who answered. 

‘*She must remain here,"’ she said, deci- 
sively, ‘‘ where I can watch over and nurse 
and care for her. She once saved my son's 
life—the memory of that sweeps all else from 
my mind when I see her lying there ill and 
helpless.” 

Mr. Whiteley and his wife faced her eimal- 
taneously. 

‘‘Here! under this roof—with Harry?” 
they both echoed in a breath. 

“I will not permit it!” cried Mra. Whiteley, 
indignantly. ‘' Nothing of the kind shall be 
done; it would be the grossest of insults to 
our Ethel.” 

‘I shall nurse Annie until she is out of 
danger,” replied Mrs. Venn, gently, but firmly. 
‘If you desire to turn her from your door, 
weak and ill as you see she is, I simply say it 
is my place to follow her.” 

‘*I see we shall have to compromise the 
matter," said Mr. Whiteley. ‘Let the girl 
remain here until she is able to depart, if you 
will, but we shall take your-son’s bride—our 
Ethel—away. Of course you will not object 
to Harry's being taken where his wife is. That 
will be practically abandoning the place to the 
young woman who has attempted to murder 
us all in our beds.” i 

‘*‘I cannot be parted from my son,” said 
Mrs. Venn, distressfally. 

They settled the matter relunctantly at 
length, that Annie might be permitted to 
remain beneath that roof for the present at 
least, but a all knowledge = = —_ 
indignity, as they phrased it, ept from 
Ethel, and in no enviable frame of mind Mr. 
Whiteley and his wife quitted the room, leav- 
ing Mrs. Venn alone with Annie, who was atill 
unconscious, 
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It was not until mn | reached their own 
apartment that husband and wife gave vent 
to their anger in having Annie beneath thas 


= see how it will end! ’ cried Mrs. White. 
ley, confronting her hasband with white face 
and gleaming eyes. ‘If Annie remains here 
ander the same roof with Harry Venn he will 
desert Ethel, and go back to that girl, that 
is the point his mother is working for. I 
can see it ahead, and—and—oh, husband, it 
would kill Eshel— she loves him so!” 

“That which you predict will never come 
to pass,” retarned Mr. Whiteley, hoarsely. 
“ No man shall ever forsake my daughter and 
find happiness with another woman while I 
live. I would shoot Venn down first! ’ 

Bat the thought of handsome Harry lying 
wounded—shos down by her husband's hand, 
brought no comfort to Mra. Whiteley’s agitated 
mm and she said so. 

“ Something must be done to prevent such a 
catastrophe,” she repeated, vehemently. 

For ® moment her husband paced im. 
patiently up and down without replying. 

His face was set in a deep fcown—a habit he 
had when thinking intently. 

‘ There is bat one effectaal way of removing 
this girl from Ethel’s path," he said, harshly. 

*% And that way?" asked his wife in a low, 
breathless voice. 

‘Is to have her convicted of arson, and sent 
to prison,” 

Mrs. Whiteley drew her breath with a gasp 
of dismay. 

‘Is she not guilty?" he aaked, harshly. 
“She would have burned us all in our beds 
had not Ethel fortunately discovered the 
smoke ere the whole house was enveloped in 
flames. What mercy should be shown the 
perpetrator of so dastardly an act when so 
many human lives were at stake ?"’ 

“None,” — his wife, decidedly. ‘‘ The 
crime does indeed deserve severe punishment, 
but one has to steel one’s heart considerably 
to contemplatethe end. I will go and see how 
Evhel is; the shock has almost killed her, I 
am afraid,” said Mrs. Whiteley, preferring to 
quit the room rather than discuss the un- 
pleasant subject farther. 

She found Ethel kneeling beside the couch 
on which er | had placed Harry. 

She loo! up as her mother entered, but 
did not change her position, save to tighten 
her arms more ly about her young haus- 
band’s neck. 

“ How did it happen, mother?” she whis- 
pered, indicating the great red, irregular ecar 
apon hie white forehead. “ The men who 
brought him here could not, or would not, 
tell me.” 

“A burning beam fell upon him," replied 
Mrs. Whiteley, crossing the room to where 
Eshel knelt, and fondly kissing the lovely, 
tearful, upturned face. ‘ He is no} seriously 
hert, my darling,” she added, with a show of 
cheerfalness she was very far from feeling ; 
oa not alarm yourself unnecessarily about 

im, ” 

‘* How can I help bat feel the keenest alarm 
when I love him so?” murmured Ethel, laying 
her soft, warm cheek against Harry's coloar- 
leas, cold one. ‘I love him better than life 
itself, mamma!" 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Mrs, Whiteley in 
alarm, ‘such idolatry is very wrong! You 
must not give yourself up so completely to love 
for Harry. I—I-—.tremble to see and hear 
you! Think what would become of you if—if 
—anything should ever happen tc—to—take 
him from you!” 

“Let me tell you what would happen, 
mamma,” she whispered, in a low, intense 
voice: “I should either drop dead when the 
news first reached me, or I should go mad! ” 

“IT hope you will never lose him until you 
are both old, and have walked down the hill of 
life together,” her mother answered, solemnly. 
‘Tl wish you had not made that remark, 
though, about dying or going mad; it will 
always trouble me when I think of it.” 





‘Then do not think of it, mamma,” she 
returned, promptly, “ or forget what I said.” 

‘If I only could,” sobbed her mother, fer- 
vently. 

“Bat you have not told me what caused 
the soar on his forehead,” she persisted. ‘‘ Tell 
me abont it quickly, before the doctor comes. 
I think you said something about a burning 
beam falling upon him, bat you must be mis- 
taken. I do not remember any such ocour- 
rence.” 

“Tt was after he brought you out that it 
happened.’ replied Mrs. Whiteley. ‘He 
went back into the burning building to—to— 
rescue & woman, and bringing her out nearly 
cost him hia life. Had the beam strack him 
fairly on the head it would have killed him.” 

‘*He went back to save—a woman!” re- 
peated Ethel in wonder. ‘I thought the 
servants were all out? I saw them—every 
one,’ 

“There was & woman in the tower. He 
saved her,” responded Mrs, Whiteley. 

She never forgot to her dying day the wild 
ory that broke from Ethel's bloodless lips, and 
the next instant she had fallen to the floor a 
senseless heap at her mother’s feet. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Mrs, Wartttey did not summon one of the 
servants when Ethel swooned, bat did her 
beet to revive her daughter herself. 

*. My poor darling | '’ she sobbed, kissing the 
lovely marble-white face and dark carling hair. 
“I wonder that the blow did not kill her! " 

At last, when ali her efforts seemed futile, 
Mrs. Whiteley, in alarm, summoned her 
husband. 

The lawyer's brow darkened as he entered 
and discovered the condition of affairs as 
rapidly related by his wife. 

Fe did not know that the dark eyes had 
slowly opened while he asked the question, and 
that Eshel realised its import at once, and 
listened for the answer with breathless inten- 


sity. 

Mrs. Whiteley pointed to Ethel, her face 
whitening. 

‘You should have waited until we were 
alone before you asked that question,’’ she said; 
‘* she has heard it.” 

“I might as well know all, mamma,” Ethel 
sobbed. ‘Did Harry recognise Annie before 
he—he went to her rescue ?” 

Neither her father nor mother could answer 
this, but both were forced toadmit that they 
thought it quite likely, 

At that moment a messenger appeared at the 
door to say that Mr. Venn was calling for 
Ethel. 

‘I will go to him alone,” she said, rising 
hastily from her couch. ‘If we should want 
either or both of you, I will call you.” 

With that Eshel glided from the room. 

Harry was seated in a reclining. chair by 
the window when she entered his apartment. 
She was startled at the expression on his face 
asshe came up to him; she had never seen 
that look on it before, and the grave expression 
of it filled her soul with the keenest alarm. 

* Sit down, Ethel,” he said in a hoarse, con- 
strained voice, ‘while I tell you that which 
will startle you greatly.” 

She obeyed mately. 

**I have no doubt that they have told you 
how I went back to The Firs after I carried 
you ont and to safety to save a young girl from 
being burned to death in the tower.” 

*: Yes,”” said Ethel. 

Is almost seemed to her that she could not 
have uttered another word if her life had 
depended upon it. 

“That young girl was—Ah, how shall I 
tell you the astounding discovery I made? She 
was Annie, my——” 

He stopped short, looking confused and dis- 
tressed. 

He saw Ethel's face grow alarmingly pale, 
and he went on huskily. 





** The girl in the railway accident whom we 
all thought was Annie, and whom we baried 
in the family vault, was not she, How she 
came to be in that tower is a mystery to me. 
I do not know who was there when I resolved 
upon the perilous undertaking. I only knew 
that a woman was in danger, and not one 
would peril his life to save her. 

‘“When I reached the tower I found the 
door locked, and hearing moans from within 
I burst it open; and—ah, Ethel, I shall never 
forget while life lasts the sight that met my 
view! In the middle of the floor knelt a 
figure, clearly outlined against the crimscn 
glare in the background, the white face and 
white arms were uplifted heavenward—I knew 
she was praying. 

‘She heard my quick step and turned her 
face toward me, crying out; ‘Help! 
me! Qh, saveme!’ 

“The voice fairly paralysed me—held me 
spell-bound for an instant, and when I saw 
her face I almost fels my heart break with 
horror, it seemed to me so like Annie's. 

‘Then she tarned and saw me, and we 
looked into each other's face by the bright red 
glare of light. 

‘*¢ Harry!’ she cried, in a voice that sounded 
like a voice from the tomb, ‘it is I—Aunnie! 
You did not know that, or you would not have 
come to save me, Save your life, never mind 
me. Let me die!'and with those words she 
sunk seneeless at my feet. 

‘*T grasped her in my arms and harried 
down the winding stair. Then commenced 
my fight for life—ay, two lives. 

‘The heat suffocated me, the flames drove 
me baok at every step, and the great volames 
of black smoke blinded me, bat with enerzy 
born of despair I pushed on, bat just as I 
reached the window a burning beam struck 
me. How I reached the window and clam- 
bered down the ladder with my heavy burden 
I have but a faint recollection, but this mush 
I do remember—within a few feet of the 
ground my overstrained nerves gave way com- 
pletely and I knew no more. The doctor who 
attended me says they caught me as I fell and 
took her unharmed from my arms, and that 
she is being cared for beneath this roof. I— 
I thought it best that you should hear the 
story from my lips.” 

He was startled at the expression on Echel's 
death-white face. She completely lost control 
of herself, 

‘*When you found out who it was why 
didn't you leave her there to die?” she oried, 
excitedly. 

He recoiled from her as though she had 
dealt him a sudden blow. 

“Eshel,” he said, sternly, ‘you do not 
mean that horrible remark—you could not?"’ 

**I do mean it! '’ she reiterated, wildly and 
vehemently, adding: “If you had had proper 
spirit, after the way she servedyou, you would 
have left her to her fate.” 

“Heaven forbid!’’ answered Harry Venn, 
sternly. ‘‘ May Heaven fiad pardon for you 
for those unfeeling, unwomanly words. I 
could not have believed such words had fallen 
from your lips had I not heard them, I weuld 
risk my life to save even an avowed enemy if 
I saw him in such peril, and had even the 
remotest hope of saving him. And—and when 
I saw that it was Annie I—I would have 
risked a dozen lives, had I possessed them, to 
rescue her |” 

‘It is because you love her still!” cried 
Ethel, shrilly. ‘You need not deny it! Isit 
not so?” 

‘\ Is is too late to talk on that subject now,” 
he retorted, coldly. ‘I decline to discuss it.’’ 

A bitter, sneering laugh fell from Ethel's 


lips. 

AINo doubt you are delighted to have her 
under the same roof that you may aS & 
noble hero and receive her gratitude. Now 
hear me! the same house is not big enough 
for both ; either she or I must leave it!” 

‘* Eshel,” he cried, huskily, ‘I entreat you 
to say no more at such a time. She is not 
able to be removed. I will take you away, 
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if you really desire it, a»seon as I am able‘ to 
go. More I cannot promize,”’ 

“ ¥ou must promise me one thing," cried 
Ethet, eagerly. ‘Say: you willdo as I wish.” 

“How can I'anewer yes without knowing 
what it is that you wieh me to do?" hesaid, 
gravely; adding: “This rauch I will say: If 
it is in reason, and wilinot impair my hanour 
as'@ gentleman, I would have no-choice batrto 
comply.” 

**'Paen you will not. give me your promis» 
beforehand 7”’ 

“No,” ha replied, decisively, 

Taere was deep osmstrained silence bat ween 
them fora moment. 

Ethel crept up closs to him, laying: her 
barniog hands on his. 

** Promise me that you will never look upen 
Annie's face again,” shecried; hoataely, *' that 
you will not go to her, not evenif* she sends 
for you.” 

‘ _ started’ back and looked at her serrov- 

ally. 

** You ask thie in the heat of passion andon 
the spur of the moment,” he-said, gently. 
‘‘ Think this matter overcalnty and‘you will 
see how embarrassing it would be for me were 
she to send for me-and I refused to go to‘her. 
How could I refave? For what reseon?' - You 
must see for yourself upon refisction what a 
dastardiy action it would b2 to refase, Bat 
let mo add this—in such’a oxse I should 
earnestly reqiest you to accompany me, Enel, 
for the reason that you appear unabie’te trast 
your husband.” 

** Yoa loved herenes—you love her still!” 
cried Echel, stormily, “ and Irepeat-you mast 
not goto her even if she were'to send for you. 
I¢ would be an insali to me if you did.” 

Harry lesned back in hia chair, baryiag hia 
fair, handsome head in his hands wit s deep 
groan, 

* Youda not deny it, for yor knowyov can- 
nt,” orie? Ethel, exottediy, ‘You love her 
etitl, I ery.” 

‘* Haske!” he muttered, hoarsely, ‘I oan- 
not bear it. You will drive me mad!” 

“Why do you not add that you abhor’a 
jealons woman?” she wenton; strilly, “for I 
am that and more; but I have jast cause for 
jestonsy if ever a wonfan had.’ 

‘‘Uader every and aay cirowmatancs you 
shonid have fall faithand trast ia the man you 
have married,’ he-said, slowly, “ other vice 
you wrong him immeasurably.” 

** You cannot get out of the matter by argu- 
ment or by ehowing is‘up in a false light. You 
are longing to see her, and you know it!" 
stormed Echel. 


At that moment there wasa’ hurried’tap at | 


the door, and in answer to Harry’s “ comein” 
& servans appeared ow the threshold. 

“T bring a message from the-young- girl 
whom yon resered, vir,” he said. “She requests 


to see you if you are able to come to her. | 


What answer am I to take back to her; sir?" 


Ethel rose slowly from her kneeling posture | 


and looked Harry fa'Hin the face, 

How blind he-was that be did not read’ the 
danger signale in her dark, flashing eyes. 

* What do you propose to do?” she asked'in 
& low, imtense voice. 

He looked greatly disturbed. 

The messaze had‘come to him so snddenly 
that he wag taken’ by surprise, and was at's 
cisadvantage, 

** What do you propoze to do, I repeat?” 
aaked E sirel, Po a F a voite, bi 

“Thave’ no-choics bat ‘to comply with the 
request,’ he said, ficmly ; adding, ‘I entreat 
that you do not make a scene. Come with 
me,” he utged—“do come with ms. It would 
be no more than rizhton your part under the 
circumstance.” 

** You shall not gx!" cried Ethel. “ A wifa 
has thetight to-dictate where her husband may 
go'and where he may not go, especially if there 
is anothér ‘woman in she background.” 

‘Heaven forbid!t'’ replied Harry, indig- 
nantly. “A woman whois afraid to truss 
her husband ont of her sight, lest he make 
love to’another woman, degrades the man by 
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letting him-see she has no faithin hie honour. 
gentleman enough to go to Annie}”’ 





CHAPTER XXXvV, 


Braet stood: before him like a-wonsan, sad- 
denly turned to stone. Shs could hardly 
credit her senses that Harry would daro defy 
Her openly like this. 

He'arose from his chair with difficalty aad 
tnesed toward the door, and wonld have 
paesed from the room, but Ethel suddenly 
sprang before him. 

Like a flash an idea bad come to her—s 
terrible plan which she quite believed she 
| gould carry oatif ebe but hadtiae. Ah! she 
must have time to exconteitat any cost, 

‘* Harry,” she whispered; ‘‘do this mush 
at least for me. Postpone it until to. morrow; 
and—s0@1 will go with you.” 

Hia face brightened anda glad light oame 
into his treubled.eyes, and he took the little 
hand she laid timidly on his.arm eagerly in 
his own: 

“T had hoped yeur batter nature would re- 
assert itself, and that you would think 
differentiy of this matter. We ougis nos to 
wait whsn sent for in a case lika this, bat 
under the pecaliar/ circumstances Which sur- 
'yonnd ié I must defer to your wish23, Esial.” 

She muttered’ a hoarse reply, which hedid 
not quite cateh. 

‘Tell tho lady I will see her to-mortow,” 
he-said to the servant, who siill stood patiently 
in the doorway. 

Tne man bowed and withdrew. 

Then, for the first time since their mar- 
riage, Harry stooped down and gave her a 
voluntary caress. He kissed her lightly on 
the white forehead, quite forgetting how near 
the perfect trembling lips were. 

“T¢ shall be as you say; we will wait until 
to-morrow, and go together, Ethel,” he said, 
kindly. 

They talked an hour or more—cr, rather, 
he talked, believing he had a good listener in 
Eshel—bnut not a word did she hear, for her 
brain wasin whirl; she was concoctiny surely 
the maddest scheme that ever fouad lodgment 
ina Woman’s brain ! 

Long after Harry’s eyelids had closed in 
deep, untroubled slesp, Ethel paced the floor, 
busy with herturbalent thoughts, 

“T will wait until after midnight,” she 
muttered incoherently to herself; ‘* that will 
ba the bes$ tiare’to acsomplizh the great feat 
that lies before me.” 

And while the long hours dragged their slow 
| lengths by, bringing nearer and nearer the 
atiil honr for which che waited, a strange 

geene wag being enacisd ia another portion of 
| the house. 
I¢ was in the room in which poor Aunie 
BY. . 

When she awoke to consciousness and found 
Mre. Venu bending over her, an expression of 
the greatest ‘bewilderment and wonder sfole 
over her face. 

“Tsit a dream?” she whispered, clasping 
her little thin white hanis and rsising her 
great blue solemn eyes in x:-ve—"' ia it a dream 
that I see your faces, dear nrother—the only 
mother I have ever known? I—I—have had 
that dream so often of late,’ she breathed, in 
alow whisper. “I am almost afraid to stir 
lest the sweet vision will vanish.” 

“Tt is nodream, Annie,”’ sobbed Mrs. Venn. 
“T am here, poor child. Are you in any paiu? 
Are you hurt anywhere?’ 

*“ Tdo not understand,” murmured Annie. 

“You were in the tower of The Fira 
when the terrible fire occurred, you know. 
Harry heard a woman'acry, and he rushed 
tp and——” 

“Did—he—save me?” exclaimed tha girl, 
raising herself from her pillow, and with 
breathless intensity of excitement listening 
for the reply. 

“Yes,” answered Mra. Venn. ‘‘ Heaven 
was kind; he was enabled*to save you.” 











Your course has:deci@ed my action; I.will be: 





Annie hid her white face in her thin,.trem. 
bling hands, remsiniag niotionlesa se long that 
Mrs. Vern grew quite frightened, Shofanociad 
the girl must have swooned again. 

* Annie!" she whispered, laying her hand 
on her fair head. 

Sheraised her white face slowly, and. thera 


 wassuel desp wae on-it that Mrs, Venn contd 


scarcely keep back her tears. 

* IT wish he had let me die! ' mioaned the 
girl. ‘I have nothing on earth to: live for.” 

“ We thought you dead, Annie! " whispsred 
Mrs, Venn, speaking with diffisalty, ‘*and— 
and Harry'has— Od, Aunio! how shall I tel! 
you ?’*and.tke poor lady baried her face in 
her hands, begianing to weep too. 

‘Do not grieve, mother —I—!—hops! you 
will les mo-call you so still—Harry°is now 
married to—Eshol.”’ 

Mrs, Venn bowed her head silently in 
agsent. 

“ Will you forgive me ifT ask you oasque:. 
tion, Annie?” asked she, wietfailly. “ You are 
not bound to:answser ms unless you cara to, 
bat, oh! I shoald like to kaow 59 nrach, 
child 1” 

“ Ask of mo anythiog you will; responded 
Annie, raising hergreat biae eyes to'stis other's 
face 


Fora moment Mes, Venn hesitated, bat it 
was for a momont only, then she. bent over 
the girl, askieg sobbingly: 

+ Will yoa tell mo what prompted you to 
abandon tie young hasbaad you had jas 
wedded, and elope with an old lover? Oh, 
Annis, wa found hie letter to you in your 
room, and it nearly broke all our hearts.” 

She had expected to see'a flashof shame or 
confusion mantle the girl’a fais face; instead 
she read there only wonder, 

Annie did not seem to comprshend the 
meaning of her words, and she put tise ques. 
tion in another form. 

“Where did you go. my dear, when you 
disappeared so saddenly that nigh¢?” she 
asked, very earnestly. 

Annie opened her lips to answer, bat the 
words she wasabout to utser died upon them, 
leaving no soand, 

Allin an instant the thought oanse to ber, 
if she were to divalge the horrible treachery 
of Ethel, the siory would spread like-wildfire, 
and Harry—poor Harry—woald die of shame, 
and then his heart would brea; for he loved 
Ethel so madly. For Harry's sakeyes, for 
his sake and his alons—she must spare’ Ethel, 
her cruel foe, 

T cannot teil you what was the cance of 
my leaving,’ she moaned, faintly, * You— 
you would not wonder that ny lips ate sealed 
if—if—yon but knew all,’’ 

There worda pat fa flight the last ranmant 
of hops that had lingered in Meo; Venn's 
heart, that, despite all the adverse-cironm. 
stances, Annie might prove herself guiltisae of 
the sin which hung like a dark. manile about 
her. 

Mrs. Venn. waa kind of heart, and she loved 
Annie as she would have loved an own 
daughter, bat she could not tolerate sc 
horrible a sin-as the one.of which. ska believed 
Annie to have been gnilty. She quite believed 
that there was no pardon from Heaven for 
the wife who deliberately flsd with another 
from a true and good husband, or for the 
husband who forsook a wile. 

Annie had sealed her own doom by thoze 
hapless worda. 

“Then you refase absolfitely to tell me?” 
she interrogated, with a sternness._ qaite 
foreiga to that gentle lady. 

“TIT mass,” sobbed Aunie, wringing her 
handa, 

“J am answered,” roturned Mra, Venn, 
bitterly. “I see I have been most? croelly 
deceived in you. You are not worthy of my 
pity. I have mourned for you by night and 
by day, refasing to ba comforted. I see now 
that it was simply a-wacte of regret. Hence- 
forth we are strangers.” 

“Oh, madame, have meroy!" gasped Anuie, 
raising her pure, sweet; agonising young face 
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————— rr ene 
to the cold, pitiless one tarning-so haughtily 
from hér. ‘*Ob, bave mercy, and pity me! 
l must not speak and-wieck the life of the 
one Tlove. Better that I should enffer likea 
martyr and die a martyr's death.” 

“J ehall urge you. no farther,”’ returned 
Mrs, Venn in a hard voice. ‘‘ Your guilty 
secret shall be your own. Heaven may pardon 
me if I add, I hope that it will lie heavyas 
stone in your bosom.” 

Annie’s whité lips were dumb, bui from the 
depths of her tortured heart there wentup & 
prayer to the listening angels who heard and 
cnew ai, to help her to bear her great woe, 

“ You shall have every attention while you 
aré under this roof ’’ Mrs. Venn: went. on, 
and there she stopped ebrapdy, 

Asnie finished the sentencs for ber, 

“But as scon as I am-able to—yon—you 
would like me to go?” she asked, wietfaliy, 
pitifally. 

Mre. Venn bowed. 

“Tt shall be as you say, madame; indeed, I 
would have no right to stay, and would not, 
Bat oh! it will be so hard—so hard parting 
irom you thus! Jn all my dreary life you 
sre the only person who has ever spoken 
kindly tome, I was so lonely, so desolate, co 
‘riendlees in the great, cold, crus] world:you 
will not wonder that I prized your friendship, 
sud thet it was quite as dear to me as life 
iteclf. I never went to my bad at night but 
that I knelé down and thanked Heaven for 
civing me one true friend.” 

“Ts is not too late to revive the dying epark 

my friendship even now,’’ returned Mrs. 
Vena, tremulously. ‘Make a complete con- 
feesion to me, andI will try to think more 
kindly of you. Fall repentance is half atone- 
ment of # ein committed,” 

“T cannot tell you,"’ sobbed Annie, ‘ Ah, 
do not condemn ms! I must keep my lips 
closed for the saké of. hiza whom I love,” she 
moaned, piteously, 


of 


* Shameless girl!" cried Mrs, Venn, wreath. | 


fally, epringing to her feet. ‘‘ How shocking 
io hear you flannt so openly to the very face 
cf the mother whose noble son you, have so 
cowardly lover with whom you eloped, 
wonder you have the cffrontery to do it.” 
Annie bowed her fair young head humbly. 
“It is Harry's mother who upbraided me,” 
ehe told herself, piteously, ‘‘and I must bear 
ber anger with fortitude and humility."’ 
_ Bat she wondered vaguely that her poor 
Ecert did not break a8 she listened. 


OHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ir seemed to poor little Annie, aa she lay 
cowering among the pillows, that her cup of 
sorrow was filled to the very brim, 

Sbe wished the pityitg angels; who knew 
and understood everythisg, wonld send death 
to her then andthere. Is was the only baim 
shea craved, 

But death seldom comes to those: who long 
or it. 

“I. ghall Isave you to your own :reflec- 
tions,” Mrs, Venn said, quietly, as sho turned 
f£own theshaded night-lamp. ‘ Coralie—that 
ia Kthel’s new French maid+will eit with you 
to-night, If you need me at apy time for 
anything, call me; I will be. in the adjoining 
rcom, sud I will come to you.’ 

‘IT will not-callfor yeu. Iwill make you 
a8 little trouble as I can, Mis, Venn,’’ sobied 
Annis, in » crushed, .heart-broken voice, ‘I 
will get away early in the:morning.” 

The pitiful quivering face she raised as she 
uttered the words would-have touched a heart 
of marble. Mrs, Venn had a bard streygioe 
with herself to prevent giving‘ wry to tears, 
and the longing was sirong upon ber to falion 
ber Enees beside the couch, take. the girlin ber 
strony arms, and ory out that she would trast 
ker blindly. But her pride rebelled. No, she 
must not give way ; Aunie was guilty, and she 
thusé never encourages gnild. 


y wronged the secret of your lovefcr the | 





murmured Annie, in a quivering voice, as she 
tarned- away. 

“« What is that?"’ slowly asked Mre. Venn. 

“If you would be eo kind, I—TI would like 
to ses Harry—jast one moment, to—to thank 
him for—for risking his life -to—to save my 
valueless one,'’ faltered she, piteously. 

‘‘T will tell him,” returmed his mother, not 
unkimdly, as she turned away. 

Bat she took with her a memory as she 
walked ont of that room that haunted her 
while her life laste@—the memory of that 
beantifal white face turned s0 piteously toward 
her, and the big, solemn blue eyes from which 
the tears were coursing in great drops down 
the wan cheeks and falling on the clasped 
hands. 

Some time elapzed after she quitted the 
room’ ere Annie began to vaguely wonder why 
Harry did nes respond to her message. 

There was no one totell her that the servant 
had not understocd Mr. Venn tosay thet he 
was to return to the sick girl witha repiy, 
although hia master had distinctly said eo; 
therefore Annie waited and waited in vain for 
his coming. 

Ner did the French girl Mra, Venn hed 
spoken of make her appearance. 

** They all wish to le# ma see how completely 
they are géingito ignore me on the morrow,” 
sobbed the'poor girl, wretchediy. ‘‘I—I wiil 
not trouble them by remaining under their 
roof overnigh*.”’ 

A footetep sounded in the corridor outside. 
Annie started up with a littie gasp. 

She had sent for Harry to thank him for 
saving her life; but now, as the moment of 
meeting him face to face drew near, ehe grew 
greatly agitated, 

The footsteps, however, passed by her dcor, 
dying away at the lower end of the corridor. 

“ He will not come,’ sha sobbed ugain. 

At that moment’ ber eyes feli upon a carte 
de vieite-on the mantel, 

Annie: saw that it was Harry’s, and weak as 
| she was she rose frem her couch ard crept 
, over to it, took it from the ebory. eszel on 
| Which is rested iato ber little wan bande, and 
covered it with passiouate, despairing kisses. 

There was no one save the listening angeis, 
who saw and heard all, that kaew how she 
| wept over it, calling it every endearing nanie. 

‘* Oh, beantiful eyes that have never Jooked 

! love into mine!” she moaned, piteousiy, ‘' oh, 

| Btrong arms that have never clasped me, and 

| yet for one brief while you were— my 
husband!” she cried, kissing the portrait. 

Over and over she repeated the worda ‘my 
busband’’ as though they were the sweetest 
music to her famished ears, and as she spoke 
them a glad light almost seemed to coma into 
the earnest eyes regarding her with an almost 
lifelike expression. 

She-attempted to replace the picture, but it 
resmedto her almost: like tearing her hearé 
out-by the roate. 

** Ab! if I might but keepit,’”’ she teld ber- 
self, wistfally. ‘‘ He was once my husband, 
and I love him better than life itscif, and—and 
Heaven help me, i love him siill, even though 
he belongs to anosher! For his exke I bave 
epared my mortal foe, because in striking at 
her is would bave pierced his heart fires.” 

How G:fierent she had found life from the 
rosy day-dreame she kad had of love and hap- 
pinesa with Harry Venn as his wife. She had 
hoped for it with all her. sou!—prayed for it a 
the one prayer of ber life, She had made fer 
herself an idol, but found it only common clay. 
She was sorry for the ending of the only 
bright ray of joyous light that had ever shone 
across ber desolate path. Even in that hour, 
as-she-gazed with her whole heart in her eyes, 





over but a short time before, 
her own pitiful case 1 
*¢ And this is all! The end has come at last ! 


The bitter end of all that pleasant dream 
That cast a halo o'er the happy past 





“ Taere is just ong. thing I would: ask,” 


Like golden sunshine on a summer's stream, 





she thought cf lines she had read and wept; as 
| beauty of the white face, crowned in its halo 


Heaven help her, how truly they applied to ; 





Sweet were the’ dreams that marked life’s susny 
slope 
When we together drew our hearts atuue, 
And through the vision of a future hope 
I did not dream that they would 7 ) S008, 
In happy mood fair castles I upreared, 
And thought that life was one long sumer 
day ; 
I had no dread of future pain, ror feared 
That shadows e’er should fall athwart our way. 


But sunken rocks lie hid in every stream, 
; are wrecked when just in sight of 


To find my hopes were builded on the sand, 
I do not blame you that you did not keep 
The troth you plighted ere y heart you 
knew ; 
Better the parting now than wake to weep 
When time has robbed life s roses of their dew: 


Another face has helped you to forget 

ihe idle dream that had its birth in trust, 
And other lips will kiss away regres 

And broken faith and idols tarned to dust. 


Ab, well ! you chose perhaps the better way ; 
Another love now in your heart is shrine? ; 
And I—TI shall go down my darkened way 


} 


Sceking for ever what I ne’er shall find! 


Beantifal, despairing words, bat ob, how 
pitifally true! They sesmed to Annis *o 
almost have been written by some on9 Whe 
knew of ker and of ber sorrow. 

‘‘T must go,” eho told herself, pathetically ; 
but it was easier to say than accomplish, for 
ers she took the firet step forward sha fctl 
down ica little white heap on the floor, with 
tbe picsure clasped close to her heart in ber 
stiff fingers, ° 

And there, Coralie, the new maid, found 
her. Sha was too frightened at the lapse of 
time che hud spent gossiping im the servants’ 
hall, to the uteer neglest of her charge, to 
meskes any outery about finding the uncor- 
ecious girl lying there, but eet about restorins 
her ai once, 

And it occurred to her how strange it wa 
that this beantifol stranger shoald swoon 
holding ber handsome young muster’s picture 
80 cicaely to ber hexrt. 

Coralie worked fsithfoily over her charge 
an hoor or mora, and she was thankfal enough 
to sce the lovely bius eyes open, ther simors 
immediately cloze again in a deep aleep. 

The maid eat down by the becviaes, and she 
woudered why she, too, felt unusually drowsy, 
even though the hande cf the bronzs clock cn 
the mantel only pointed to eleven, 

Taere seemed to be a Leavy, sweet, sudtic 
odour in the room. 

While she was wondcring about is, daspits 
her every effort at wakeofainexs, sleep gently 
closed her eyelids, and sha feli into a comatore 
state after a few pasping, yawoiog breathe. 

Slowly, like a deari:-knell. the uicck on tho 
mantel struck the hour of twelve, and then, 
slowly and canatiouely the velvek porticrcs 
opened, and a womun slided like & shacow into 
the darkened room, her velvet-snod fect mak- 
ing no sound on the thick carpet. 

With swift footst4p7 she croesed the room, 
bending over the #.eep og nurse, and intent!7 
gcunning her face. 

The ligbs shone foil vpon her as she bens 
thus—revealing the dark satanic face of 
Exhel, 

Satisfying herscl! that tha woman: reall 
slept, Ethel crossed over quickly to the conch 
on which Annis lay, suifand white like a 
beautiful image curved in murble; bat tho 


of pale-pold huir lying against the no whiter 
pillow, brought nos one thrill of pity to tho 
heart of the woman bending brostilessly over 
her. 

‘Twice a fate almost as strange a3 
miracle haa kept you from tue vengeance ft 
would have meted out to you,” muttored 
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Ethel, with demoniac hatred blazing in her 
5 sok eyes, ‘ bat you shail never escape me a 
bird time. You shall never live to see to- 
morrow’s light and tell the story of my sins to 
Harry. It was a life and-death struggle 
between you and me from the very first as to 
which would win him, and I am viotorious! 
You shall never usurp my place! You shall 
never live to tell him the story of the Black 
Pool, and of how I enticed you into the tower ! 
I meant to go away and leave you in the 
tower, but a thousand demong tempted me 
io set fire to the place and destroy all evidence 
of what I had done! Bat fate balked me. I 
repeat that it never shalla third time. You 
are once again in my power, and this time 
you cannot escape, You may well sigh and 
tremble in your sleep, for your last bour hag 
come !” 


_—-—— 


CHAPTER XXXVII, 


‘fue great tear.drops on the long lashes and 
the woful expression of the pale face of poor 
sleeping Anrie brought no throb of pity to 
Ethe!'s heart as she bent over her. 

** Despite all she bas passed through, Annie 
is more beautiful than ever,” she muttered, 
knitting her brows together in a dark frown. 
** Ah, no! Harry must not see her!" 

At that moment Annie stirred uneasily on 
her pillow, and the blue eyes slowly opened, 
bat before she could utter the terrified cry that 
rose to her lips Ethel’s hand cams down 
quickly over her mouth 

“Do not attempt to cry out or utter any 
sound!” ghe hiesed, “ for it will be quite use- 
less. You could not arouse the woman who 
sits beside the couch, for she is in a deep 
lethargic sleep. You see you are wholly inmy 
power, and must listen to me!”’ 

She read a world of fear and deepair in the 
eyes raised so beseechingly to her own. 

“Your last hour has come!" she cried. 
“Twice before I mace up my mind to that 
effect, but you escaped me, This time I shall 
not fail!” 

With almost superhuman strength Annie 
tore Ethel’s hand from her mouth. 

‘* Why should you wish my poor life?’ she 
sobbed, pantingly. ‘Is it not enough that 
you have won the love of my husband from 
me, separated us, and wedded him yourself? 
You have taken from me all that made life 
worth the living—wrecked all my future. Let 
that suffice, and may Heaven find pardon for 
you for what you have already done!” 

‘*Why should I wish to rid myself of you 
—get you out of my path forall time? How 
strange that you should ask that. Don’t you 
suppose I see through your designs in per- 
sistently throwing yourself in Harry’s way 
with the hope of winning him back? I have 
sworn that this you shall never do—at any 
cost. The waters of the Black Pool cast you 
up, and the fire failed to consume you, but 
this time I shall do the work more skil- 
fully!” 

“Are you woman or fiend?” exclaimed 
Annie, in horror. ‘‘Think what the world 
would say if I were to breathe the horrible 
story that it was your hand that set fire to 
Tae Firs, and——”’ 

‘* No one would believe you, no matter how 
vehemently you asrerted that,” cut in Ethel, 
triumphantly and coolly. “ But,all the same, 
I shall not leave it in your power to do so. 
Bo you see this vial?” and she held up a 


emall, narrow bottle toward the dim light. ; 


‘“* Let me tell you what is in it,’ she went on, 


in @ voice 80 mocking that it made the blocd | 


run could in the girl's veins, ‘It isa French 
cordial that the maid Powers obtained for me. 
Five drops of it will produce sleep, twenty 
produces paralysis, and less than thirty in- 
sanity or death! It leaves no trace behind. 
You sent for Harry. Well, when he comes he 
will find you lying here cold in death—your 
lips sealed for ever. They will never repeat the 
story of what happened at the Black Pool. or 
bo Za was my hand that set fire to The 
irs!” 





Annie tried to spring from the couch, and 
to utiera piercing ory for help ; but the power 
to move or to utter even the faintest moan 
seemed to have left her, 

‘‘ Have Heaven and the angels forgotten me?” 
was the silent, agonised ory that sbot throv 
her heart and brain; and in that instant she 
felt the vial pressed olose to her lips, a fiery 
liquid burn and parch them, and a shock like 
vod electrio spark flash through her whole 


y: 

Annie made a violent effort to raise herself 
from the pillow, and partially succeeded, the 
action causing the thin vial to break, scatter- 
ing its burning contents on her chin and 
throat, 

She was conscious that Ethel uttered a 
startled, baffled cry as she sprang forward to 
gather up the fragments of glass, and in that 
moment there was the sound of heavy footfalls 
along the passage-way without, and they 
halted at the door. 

There was a low, cautious tap, certainly not 
in accordance with the heavy, trampling feet. 

She saw Ethel turn and fly through the 
opposite door, and the portiéres had barely 
closed after her ere the door which opened out 
into the passage-way was flang open, and 
three men, wearing officers’ garb, filed into 
the apartment, followed by Mr. Whiteley. 
And again Annie made an almost Herculean 
effort to shriek out, but could utter no sound ; 
neither could she move hand or foot to have 
saved life itself, and in that moment the 
appalling truth burst upon her benumbed 
brain that the terror sbe had passed through 
within the last half-hour had paralysed her! 

Annie lay like one dead, gazing straight 
before her with wide-open eyes, seeing, hear- 
ing, but incapable of even the slightest, 
faintest motion. 

The man who had preceded the party, 
catching the stony glance of the dilated eyes 
fixed fall upon him, hesitatingly approached 
the couch on which she lay, twirling his hat 
nervously in his hands as he advanced. 

‘Believe me,”’ he said, earnestly, ‘‘ this is 
the gravest and by far the hardest duty that 
it has ever been my lot to perform. I have a 
warrant for your arrest on the charge of 
arson—setting fire to The Firs—the villa 
which has been burned to the ground!” 

To his utter amazement no cry, no moan, 
broke from the girl's white lips. 

*Do you realise—do you understand ?” he 
questioned, in an earnest, troubled voice, 
bending nearer her. 

There was still no response, only the same 
uncertain stare from the glazed, uplifted 
eyes. 

7 Good Heaven !"’ cried the officer, reeling 
backward, ® cold perspiration breaking over 
his face, ‘‘ the girl is dead!"’ 

Mr. Whiteley, who was standing a few feet 
away, soundly berating the nurse for falling 
asleep and neglecting her charge, came 
quickly forward, as did the others, who had 
hung back near the door, awaiting orders from 
their chief. 

‘* Dead!” hoarsely echoed Mr. Whiteley. 

In an instant they had all gathered around 
Annie, bending breathlessly over her. 

“No, this is not death,” returned one, who 
had placed his ear close to the girl's heart. 
“There is a faint flattering puleation here. 
It is a case y of paralysis, partly of 
apoplexy, and decidedly dangerous.” 

‘“*Sammon a doctor!” cried Mr. Whiteley. 
‘The girl is shamming !"’ 

‘*The gentleman who has just given his 
opinion is the medical adviser of the staff,” 
returned the man to whom the lawyer had 
addressed his command. “ Doctor Bryant is 
the best authority.” 

‘Well, what do you propose to do?” 
inguired Mr. Whiteley, looking from one to 
the other. 

It was Doctor Bryant who answered,— 

‘« We must place the girl under arrest, allow- 
ing her to remain where she is. To remove 
her would be absolutely dangerous at pre- 
sent,” 





“How long do you think it will be befors 
she can be removed?" asked the lawyer, 
assuming a careless indifference he was far 
from feeling, 

“If there is no change for the better within 
forty-eight hours death will remove her,” re- 
turned the doctor, abruptly and very gravely. 

“* We will leave an officer here,” he continued, 
‘*as it is customary to doin such cases; and 
when I come to-morrow morning I will bring 
with me a competent nurse.” 

Mr. Whiteley bowed assent, and they took 
their leave, one of their number being detailed 
to patrol the corridor outside of Annie's room. 

he errand of the offivers caused the 
greatest excitement in the household. 

Mra. Whiteley hurried to her daughter's 
room at once when she heard the story from 
her husband, and related it breathlessly to 
Ethel and Harry. 

“So it was she who set fire to The Firs, 
wasit ?’’ cried Ethel, excitedly. I knew it. I 
suspected her at once, mamma.” 

arry had risen from his chair, and stood 
there like an image carved in marble—he was 
so deathly pale. 

‘*Hush! I cannot—I will not believe anything 
of the kind. I would as soon think an angel 
from Heaven set fire to The Firs as that poor 
sweet, innocent little Annie did it!" 

He threw off his dressing-gown and reached 
hastily for his coat as he spoke. 

‘“What are you going to do?" oried Ethel, 
springing from her seat and clinging to his 
arm. 

** Tam going to look into this matter—inves- 
tigate it from beginning to end,"’ he retorted 
hoarsely. ‘No one must dare acouse Annie 
of such a crime! I shoald have gone to her 
when she sent for me despite your whims, for 
she is lying there ill unto death, Iam man 
enough to do everything in my power to assist 
_ 7 with me to her, or stay, as you please, 

thel.” 

‘*T will go with you to see her,’”’ said Ethel. 
knowing that he would go, and that no power 
on earth could prevent him. ‘ Will you ac- 
company us, mamma?” 

Mrs. Whiteley was wise enough to decline, 
and Ethel followed her husband in silence, and 
together they entered Annie's apartment. 

Harry was quite overcome when he ap- 
proached the couch, and saw the marble, 
white face lying against the pillow. 

At the first instantaneous glance he, too, 
thought the girl was dead, and, all unmindfal 
of Ethel’s presence, he bowed his fair, hand- 
some face in his hands, and wept tears such as 
strong men weep but once in a life time. 

“Does Annie realise all that is transpiring 
around her, or is she unconscious?” was the 
question that Ethel asked herself with bitter 
hatred and jealousy as she stood by. 

** You might have spared me this evidence 
of your love for the girl,” she declared bitterly, 
at length. “You seem to have quite for- 
gotten my presence.” 

“You must find pardon for me, Ethel,” he 
ssid, haskily. ‘I realise that my conduct 
must be displeasing to you. I meant to for. 
bear—Heaven knows I did—but thoughts of 
the past overcame me. Poor little Annie! 
Remember, Ethel, she was my wife, though in 
name only, and I learned how much I loved 
her when it was too late!” 

“Any other man with spirit would have 
abhorred the girl!” cried Ethel, tremulous 
with rage. ‘‘ Why, her last sin is simply 
horrible. What clemency, what mercy should 
be extended to a woman who attempted to 
burn us alive in our beds?” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Harry Venn turned and faced his young 
wife with a darkening brow. 

‘* I refase to believe in Annie's guilt,” he 
said, huskily. 

A sneer curled Ethel’s white lips. 

‘* Perhaps you can explain how she came to 
be in the tower that night,” she said, sharply. 
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“Not one of the servants knows how she 
gained an entrance there.” 

‘I cannot tell—I oan form no idea,’ he 
said, sadly. 

‘What brought her to The Firs?” Ethel 
went on, excitedly. 

Harry bowed hia troubled face on his hands, 
and uttered a deep sigh that was almost a 
groan. i 

‘ She crept into the house like a thief in 
the night, intent upon revenge upon you and 
me!” pursued Ethel, shrilly. ‘She came 
there to carry out the most diabolical scheme 
that ever entered a woman’s brain—to burn 
down the roof over our heads, and—she suc. 
ceeded.” 

‘*T have faith that she will be able to ex- 
plain satisfactorily what brought her to The 
Firs,” he answered, slowly. ‘'She knows as 
little about the origin of the fire as you or I.” 

‘It is not often a man champions the cause 
of an avowed foe,” cried Ethel, in exasperation. 

‘I am pained to hear you express yourself 
in that manner,” returned Harry, sternly. 
‘¢ Annie has too noble and tender a heart to be 
a foe to a cruel enemy, even if she had one.”’ 

“Itis a great pity that you freed yourself 
from her if you had euch an exalted opinion 
of her,” cried Ethel, trembling with sup- 
pressed rage, 

“Town that I regretted the action almost 
immediately,” retorted Harry bitterly. “It 
was the one terrible mistake of my life.” 

But quite as soon as the words were spoken, 
and he noted the pain they inflicted upon 
Ethel, he regretted having uttered them. 

“Forgive me,” he said hoarsely. ‘' You 
forced me to tell you the truth |.” 

Ethel drew her slender form up to the 
fallest height and looked at him. 

‘' That girl came between you and me, and 
she has made life bitter enough for me,” she 
cried, ‘‘and when I see her lying here I say 
to myself, ‘It is but a just vengeance visited 
upon her,’ If she dies I would not shed one 
tear of pity for her; if she lives, and is sent 
to prison, I would not lift my hand to save 
her were it in my power !"’ 

‘*Heaven forbid that you should be so 
heartless, Ethel,” cried Harry, drawing back, 
and looking at her aghast. ‘‘Why, I would 
give every penny I possess in the world to clear 
her fair name of that atrocious crime of which 
she, an innocent girl, stands charged. I shall 
secure the best of counsel for her that money 
can procure, and sift this——” 

“Stop!’’ Ethel said, sharply. ‘ Your fore- 
warning me has forearmed me. Not one 
shilling of your wealth shall go to help the girl 
who deliberately attempted to burn the roof 
over our heads! You may as well understand 
first as last that I have something to say 
about that matter!” 

‘*T decline to discuss the affair further, and 
let this settle the argument. I shall invest 
my money as I see fit,’ returned Harry, 
haughtily ; adding, ‘I shall see that little 
Annie has justice shown her if it takes my 
last guinea.” 

He never forgot the horrible laugh that 
broke from Ethel’s lips. 

‘Then you would have very little to ex- 
pend ere you reached your last guinea,” she 
returned. ‘I may as well tell you a strange 
secret here aud now, which will put quite a 
different face upon your plans of generosity. 
You would find it out soon, anyhow, and it is 
this: You are not the millionaire you take 
yourself to be, Harry Venn!” 

He looked at her as though he thought she 
had suddenly lost her reason, but vouchsafed 


no reply, 
(To be continued.) 








THE most notable attraction in a mosque at 
Delhi is a single red hair, which is said to 
have been plucked from the moustache of Ma- 
homet. ltis kept under glass, and visitors 
are permitted to look at it on payment ofa 
sum equal te about twenty five cents. 





A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Morten Srncratr felt as if a great piece of 
good fortune had befallen her in her chance 
meeting with the Campbells. 

Of a loyal, faithfal natare, with Muriel to 
love once was to love always, and jast as in 
the old days of her brief stay at school, the 
little half pupil had clang with almost reve- 
rential affection to the bright, handsome girl 
two years her senior, so now the little daily 
governess was disposed to look up to and ad- 
mire the sweet-faced girl, who bore her re- 
verses 80 bravely. 

To have a friend was the greatest boon to 
poor Mariel. Plenty of people were kind to 
her, but she was not on really equal terms with 
any one of them. 

Daring the last few months Mrs. Netherton 
had really shown a friendly interest in the 
governess; but besides being twenty years 
older, her rank and surroundings were so 
different from Mariel’s that the girl's confi- 
dences would have been impossible for her 
to understand, even had the latter gathered 
courage to make them, 

Mrs. Payne was younger and less un: 
approachable; but Mrs. Payne also was 
wealthy, and knew absolutely nothing of the 
shifts of genteel poverty. 

Two orthree girls of her own age, whom 
Miss Sinclair knew slightly, always seemed 
80 wrapped up in their own cono:ras that 
Mariel had never felé much drawa towards 
them, 

Her mother, though kind, was too weak in 
character, and too low-spirited to be a real 
companion to the girlk Many and many a 
time Muriel had longed for a real friend ; and 
now, when perhaps she needed one more than 
she had ever done before, Jessie came to live 
in Dornington. 

Little Miss Sinclair remained to tea, and 
was introduced to Mrs. Campbell and Kate, 
besides the five children. 

The gentle widow received her daughter's 
old schoolfellow very kindly, and scighteen- 
year-old Katy was delighted actually to have 
& Visitor at last. 

‘I think the worst of coming here and 
being poor is that we haven’t a single friend. 
Do you know, Mise Sinclair, that you are the 
firas person who has ever been inside the 
house ?” - 

‘*T am so glad to come!” 

“It’s worse for Jessie than for us,” said 
Kate, when her sister had gone to help their 
mother put on her cap. ‘‘She was engaged to 
the very nicest man you can think of, and just 
before father died he had to go abroad on bnuai- 
ness, and he may be away for years. His 
people are very well off, and they wanted 
Jessie to go and live with them till Paul came 
back, but she wouldn't leave mother. She is 
the brightest, dearest eister in the world, and 
yet, somehow, one feels she never forgets, I 
know she misses Paul always,” 

After tea, when the children bad been put 
to bed, and it was getting late, Jessie solved 
a problem which had been troubling Muriel 
dreadfully. 

The poor child was actually afraid to start 
on her return home, lest she should meet her 
persecutor. True, Roger Baldwin had been 
engaged to spend the evening in Paragon- 
street, but Mariel was by no means sure he 
would not change his plans. 

‘ Mother,” said Jessie, brightly, ‘‘if you 
don't mind being alone for half an-hour Kate 
and I will walk home with Mariel.” 

‘* Very well, dear!” returned Mrs, Camp- 
bell, ‘‘ wrap yourselves up, for it is very cold.” 

So the three girls walked cheeerfally to 
Paragon-street, and before they reached the 
Herberts’ house Muriel had promised Jessie 
to come and see her again very soon. 

* There are s0 many of us that someone is 
sure to be at home,” said Jessie, kindly, ‘‘ and 
you must not wait until you have plenty of 


time. Just pop in for ten minutes as s00n as 
you can ; it will cheer meand Katy, for Ioan 
tell you we both fret a great deal at not finding 
papils.” 

Mariel put her latch-key in the lock with a 
strange fluttering at her heart. Would her 
persecutor be still in the house, and if so could 
she escape to bed without Mr. Herbert trying 
to force her to meet his guest ? Would Roger 
Baldwin have given his own version of their 
meeting, and made her family yet more dis- 
contented with her ? 

To her surprise an un wonted stillness reigned 
over the house, She listened, and could hesr 
no sound of voices. She was just thinkiug of 
venturing downstairs to seeit her mother waa 
alone, when Mr. Gibson's door opened, ara 
she found herzelf face to facs with the classical 
tutor. 

“T have been entrusted with a meszage to 
you, Miss Sinclair. Your mother has gone 
out with Mr. Herbert to spend the evening, 
and you are not to trouble to sit up for 
them.” 

Mariel looked incredulous. 

‘*Mother has not been out to spend the 
evening since I can remember. Oh, Mr. Gib- 
son, are you deceiving me? Is there some 
fresh trouble threatening us?” 

He held open the door of his sitting-room, 

‘* Will you not come in and rest by the fire 
a little? I will tell you all I know. I don't 
think there is any need for you to be alarmed 
about your mother. She came in herself to 
give me the message, and she looked very 
bright.” 

‘‘ Bat where is Betsy?” 

‘Betsy was solemnly ordered not to leave 
the nursery on any excuse whatever, In fuot, 
I was appointed custodian, and undertook to 
answer all the knocks, None came, hov- 
ever,” 

“ And mamma?” 

Mr. Gibson locked thoughtful. 

‘Do you remember a warning I gave yor 
not long ago, Miss Sinclair?” 

“Perfectly. The last time ie came I never 
saw him atall. I went out to-night only be- 
cause I understood he was going to be here.” 

‘* He never came.” It was curious to notice 
how both spoke of Mr. Baldwin simply by 
the vague pronoun “he,” and how perfectly 
each understood. ‘I believe he sent a note, 
asking Mr. Herbert to reverse the arrange- 
ment, and bring your mother to supper at his 
house.” 

‘‘ Mother could never walk there.’”’ 

‘*He sent a fly for her. The only thing 
which surprised me in the affair was that you 
were not incladed in the invitation, Miss 
Sinclair. Muriel, what is the matter?” for 
the poor child's self-command had given way, 
and the tears were rolling down her cheeks. 

“T¢ is terrible!'’ she maimured. “ Poor 
mother does so love to be comfortable, and to 
have pretty things about her. If she sees his 
house, and it is as grand as she expects, sho 
will never forgive me.”’ 

Robert Gibson tried to comfort her, 

‘*‘ Baldwin is not a nice companion for any 
woman, but I think Mrs, Herbert cannot get 
much harm from spending one evening at his 
house.” 

‘‘You don’t understand,” and poor Muriel 
hid her crimson face. ‘I love my mother 
dearly, Mr. Gibson, but we are not alike. Her 
idea of happiness is to have plenty of money, 
so that the children may be well.cared for. 
She thinks no one with money oan feeb 
trouble,” 

He took her band in his. 

“T understand. You are afraid when oneo 
she has seen Mr. Baldwin's laxarious houae 
she will believe it possible that you could bo 
happy there?” y 

‘Oh! what have I said?” cried Mariel, in 
an agony of confasion. ‘ You muet despise 
me,” 

“I could got, and indeed, you have said 
nothing. Your distress has implied that a 
fear Mr. Payne mentioned may not be qaite 





| groundless. He is very much interested in 
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you, Miss Sinclair, and I know he is troubled 
wish the notion that Mr. Baidwin covets your 
band, so that a refived, graceful wife may 
»pen the doora of society, which now refuses 
to know him,’ 

‘Mr. Payne esid that?” 

** Well, it ssems he knows a good deal about 
the rich man’s antecedents. He says Mr. 
Baldwin wili never try to marry any girl who 
bas a father or brother to make awkward 
iaqairies into his past. And then, you know, 
is bas puzzled a good many peopte that the 
soreter of the Piace should suddenly engage & 
private secretary. He oan have nothing for 
one to do, since the ba'k of his correspondence 
ig on subjects of euch a cenfidentsl natare be 
could not entrast it to a stranger.” 

‘We thought perhaps his education had 
been neglected,’ 

* His business education is a very thorough 
ene. No, Miss Sinclair. T am afraid his 
acquaintence with Mr. Herbert has but one 
object in view ” 

She buried ber face in her bands. 

“ You sre right, He—Mr. Herbert—spoke 
to me to day, nud said if I played my cards 
well I shouid bo mistress of the Piace. And 
then be made mother ta'k to me, and keep 
telling me all I could do for the ohildren it— 
oh ! Mr. Gibson is is too dreadfnl |” 

* Bot Mrs, Herbert will be on your side.” 

Morel shook ber bead, 

‘* Bre loves me, bat she loves the little ones 
more; Sesices, she would think she was per- 
gltadirg me for my own advantage,” 

** We can only hope we are mistaken,” aaid 
Gibson, gently. ‘ Self-mace men are often 
easily effronted. If yoa try bard, surely you 
will succeed in offending Mr. Baldwin!” 

* If it were not for the children I.wonld go 
away, ssid Mariel, wearily ‘“ Mrs. Nether 
ton is very ‘und. and she knows # great many 
people. 1 (omk che wonid find me a sittation 
as resident governess if I aekea her’ 

There ~aa & strange pilence in the litile 
room. Morie!l looked upand saw the classical 
tutor wa'chisy ber with a erange, grave 
gondernesrs, 

He had removed bis rpectacles, and the 
beanty of bis yrey-bice eyea was almost wist- 
ful in its intensity. Muriei felt strangely ill 
atease. By « cesperate efforts she forced her- 
self to bresk the silence. 

* Don't you think it would ba best for me 
to go awsy, Mr. Gibson?” she asked, gently. 

* Don't tempt me,” he answered, with 
something likea groah, “I dare not advise 
you. Tearnpes bid von etay, and yet to tell 
you tc ¢o is heyond my strength, since I have 
feurned to love you with all the esrength of my 
heart 

“Do not be angry,” he continued, sadly, 
*: Yon shell never hear of my love 2gain. 1, at 
least will osuse you no Cis:rees or suffering. 
t bad meant to bury my secret in my owa 
heart, but your asking my advice broké down 
my self-control, ‘This man’s presomption has 
been as tortureto me, Knowiog his character 
#t bas been #!'most agony to me to think that 
he shoald have dared lifs his eyes to my pure 
lily, my yentle friend, the girl I would so 
fain have mace my wife,” 

* You need not think that,” eaid Moriel, 
earnestly, “ T could not marry him, Is wonid 
seem to me worre than death.” 

Her heart beat quickly. She had been 
wnconecicas of her own secret—had fancied 
fhe only regardea Robert Gibson as a friend 
and teacher; but to-night the truth dawned 
oa her. 

5he knew she loved bim as she should never 
loveagsin. Jost as he cared for her she cared 
for him, and yet he spoke of his love as hope. 
Joss, as something he would fain keep from 
her, 

“TI know T can never wed you myeelf,” 
faid the young man, passionately. “I know 
that between you and ms there is a great gulf 
fized which IT dare not try to @rose. I must 
6Xpect to see another receive the love I dara 
not ask for; bot, at least, it would be easier 
to give you up to ous more worthy of you one 





who would cherish you,as tenderly as I would 
fain have done.’ 

She could not cffer him the love he caid he 
dared not ack for. She could not tell bim no 
barrier was too great for her affection to con- 
quer; but one thing she could say to him, and 
she did. 

‘Yon will never have to see that,”’ came 
slowly from the giri’a tremblixg lips. ‘No 
one will win me, for I never mean to marry.” 

** Muriel!” 

Was it something in her words or in the 
hesitation of ber voice that had told him her 
seoret? Was it possible that she might bave 
been his after all—that bnt forthe dark secret 
in his life he might have won his first and 
only love? 

** Muriel!” ; 

He staggered towards her with the halting, 
uncertain step almost of a blind man. He 
took her hand in his, and looked tenderly, yet 
searchingly. into her sweet face. 

‘My darling!" he cried, pastionstely, “I 
love you. With you at my side I think I 
shonld be strong to face all earthly trials. I 
love you so well, Muriel, that itis a joy to me 
just to live near you and hear your voice ; but, 
child, I dare not ask you to be my wife, I 
dare not link your future with mydreary one!" 

‘Don’t you thiok,"’. said the girl, wistfally, 
“yoy fatare is dreary too?” 

“No, becanse, af least, it is unshadowed by 
remorse. Mariel, my darling, I am as 
unworthy of you as that wretched Baldwin. 
Coild, there is the stain of blcod-guiltiness on 
my ecul. Abuman tife will be reqaired at my 
hands!” 

It wae a terrible revelation for any girl to 
hear. He expected her to shrink from him in 
loathing, perhaps to leave the room, certainly 
to snatch away the band he held; instead of 
which Mariel’a eweet face met bis as confi- 
dently as before, and when ehe spoke her voice 
was fall of sympathy. 

‘“‘T don't believe you are a murderer, You 
could not be one, and lead the life youdo. I 
have heard of soccidents that cansed death 
before now. There was a girl at oarschool who, 
in playing with a loaded gun, killed her little 
brother, bus you could no cs!l her a mur- 
deress?” 

“ Bat I was not & child, Muriel.” 

“Ts is that which makes you sad,” observed 
the girl, thoughtfally. ‘‘ You have come to thia 
piace to hide yorrzeif from all ycur old friends, 
to hegin a new life, and you have been miser- 
able.’ 

‘I bave not been miserable lately. I 
thought for a little while that my remorse had 
blotted out the crime. I fancied that, by 
trying hard to do my best to help my fellow- 
creatures, I might expiate that one dark deed. 
I have tried. Ob, Moriel! I cannot tell you 
how hard the stecgzle bas been, and now, of 
whet availisit? I ama morderer! I dare 
not make for myself a home and ties sach as 
other men have! Loving you asI do, how 
can I ask you to be my wife, when at any 
time I might be taken from you—to prisen 
and to desth?” 

Bat still no shadow of repugnance came to 
Maviel. Still her innocent band rested in that 
bicodstained one, Looking up fearlessly into 
his face ahe eaid,— 

“T wish you would teil me all about it!” 

[ti Why 2 ” 

“Because I am sure you are making it 
seem a great deal worse than it really is! 
When one never epeaks of a thing, but keeps 
brooding and brooéing over if to one's self, 
one can’s help exsggerating it. You say you 
love me. Then trast me with your secret.” 

Ha obeyed her, 

“It was no premeditated ect—no planned 
wrong. That is all I can urge in exienna- 

tion.” 

“Tt was ata party. I had danced three 
times with hia fiancée, but I had no more 
meant to vex him than I dreamed of the 
consequences thas would come, It was an 
intensely hot night, and tired of the gaiety 
and merriment around me I had gone down to 





the riverside to breathe a little fresh air. HF, 
met me there, and suddenly struck me fal! in 
the face ! 

“I demanded an explanation, and he 
accused me of trying to steal the affections of 
his betrothed. I protested my innocence, 
he would not believe me, and answered with 
orvel taunts. One of them wae so exaspe. 
rating that I lost my patience, and felled him 
to the ground. 

‘‘ Muriel, as Heaven is my witness, I never 
meant to killhim. Hishead must have straock 
against something hard in the fall—he was 
quite dead!” 

* And you lefthim?” 

“IT escaped. I have regretted my flight 
hundred times, If I had only stayed and 
given myself vp to justice, bearing the punizh. 
ment of my orime, it might have eased my 
remorse, but I had parents and sisters. I could 
not bear the idea of bringing disgrace on 
them, and eo I fied.” 

‘* And you went to Germany, and gave your. 
self up to teaching, becoming so famous thai 
the professors there recommended you to Dr, 
Netherton? ” 

“TI came here thinkirg Dornington a safe 
hiding place. I tried to throw myself into 
my work, but at firat the struggle nearly 
killed me.” 

“Mrs, Netherton told me once you had 
been engaged, and that if was broken off. She 
thought that was why you were so unhappy. 
The doctor always fancied you never got over 
the shock of the railway accident.” 

‘And you?” he asked, gravely. ‘“ What 
did my Muriel think?” 

“T alwaysfelt you had some heavy troub'e, 
and I longed to.comfort you!” 

“My darling!” 

She rose to go, the tears yet wet upon ker 
cheek, Mr. Gibson eaid eager! om 

‘‘Mrrici, you will not forseke me utterly? 
You will let us be friends until you give some. 
one else the prizs that‘dare not ask for you. 
Understand, sweetheart, all that is left for me 
to do in atonement for the past is.to abstain 
from all earthly ties!” 

“T understand.” 

“ And you will let us be friends?" 

*' Friends always,’ she whispered, brokenly. 
‘‘Nothing you can say will ever make me 
believe anytbing against you. I shall trast 
you always—in life and death.” 

A thundering knock at the door. Mariel 
rushed to open i*, forgetting ske was still in 
her hat and jacket, and that her eyes. were noi 
quite dry. Mr. Herbert greeted ber with o 
sharp reprimand. 

‘‘ Eleven o'clock,” he said, argrily, “ and 
you have only just come home! I won'’s 
_— such goings on in my house, young 
la Vv ” 


Robert Gibson heard throngh the half.open 
door, and longed to box the speaker's ears. 
Mrs. Herbert's greeting to her. duvghter, was 
even less to hig taste, 

“Sach a splendid house, ‘Muriel, and Mr. 
Bald win does the honours of it beautifully. He 
is quite a different man in hisownhome. Ab, 
his wife will be a lacky woman!” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ Ayrrr a storm there comes a calm,” is a 
time-honoured mexim, and so far as the 
inhabitants of the diogy house in*Paracon- 
street were concerned it certainly seemed to 
be falfilled. 

Mr. Baldwin’s visits, which had been tke 
cause of so much strife, were abruptly discon- 
tinued. Mr. Herbert left cff talking of his 
patron’s wealth, and his wife (perhaps at a 
hint from him) ceased to sing the rich man’s 
praises to her daughter. 

Roger Baldwin's name dropped quite out of 
conversation in the Herbert’s family circle ; 
and though the unappreciated author con- 
tinued to act as his private eecretary, Mariel 
honestly believed that her scornfal reception 
of his advances had had the desired effeot, and 
that for the future she should be free of him. 
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Ik was @ very happy spring and early 
summer for Muriel, The love that filled her 
heart seemed to gild her wholelife, Trne, Mr. 
Gibzon never spoke of his attachment again, 
put she was quite content with his grave, 
gentle kindness, his eagerness to spare her 
any trouble. The softening of his voice, the 
brightening of his eye wher he spoke to her, 
all told Mariel his love endured, though he 
denied himesif the expression of it. 

He had told her he could never-have ashome 
—or wife—that for:all time his life mustbe-n- 
lonely one—that only by: abstaining fromeall’ 
earthly joys could he hepe.to atone for that: 

rashdeed ; but yet: Muriel .was-content, 

Atiwenty she did notideok forward into the 
far distant futore. Sheidovedihim jnst.as-he. 

would. far ‘rather be: his 


could look after bis comfort-in all'things; 8 


*$ras 


nagure 
she haddearnt. ° 
Nothing in all: the-worlé car be more painfal 
to a gitl or woman’ than a long indefinite 
cngagement—tobayveffiends and acquaint- 
ances ingpitingeet‘stated intervals-when *' it”’ 
is to -be—to-have fatherand mother, ps, 
thinking the lo 
Thisia.pain indeed. - 
Bat for a young gitlito: love: and cherish .. 
' ‘ehe-sees daily; and who loves her. 


If she had*been olfer ant moresworldly- 
wise Muriel might-have asked herself ‘‘ What 
was to come of is ?’’ Had she been a wealthy 
young lady, with no duties to occupy her time, 
she might have wished for the elory and 
importance of being a fiancée, Ag it was she 
was perfectly content. 

Not £0 the classical tator. Older and more 
experienced than Muriel, he knew the strange 
understanding between them could not last. 
In jastice to Mariel it must not. She ought 
not to waste the beat years‘of her life waiting 
for a man who had ‘given himee!f toa celi- 
bate’s life. 

Hither be must bury bis own seroples and 
risk a married man'r responsibilities, trusting 
to the dead past to’ bury its dead, or he must 
leave Paragon- street, and break off all intimacy 
with the‘Herberte. 

Which was it tobe? Poorfellow!' He asked 
himself the question daily, and grew no 
nearer toa decision. If oniy her home had 
been a happier one. If only he could have 
felé her parents to be trustworthy, he would 
have left her; but, alas! his eyes, sharpened 
by love, exw pretty plainly that Mrs, Her. 
bert was ‘but a tool in her husband's hands, 
that the needy author worshipped money, and 
wontd sacrifice bis etep-danghter readily to ihe 
highest*hidéer. 

Alfred' Payne, meeting Mr. Gibson ore even- 
ing in early May, stopped te inquire after the 
family in Paragon-street, and whether his 
warning egainst Roger Baldwin had been of 
any use, 

“ He came twice rather close together, but 
he has not been in the honse-since February, 
and they have ceased to sing his praises.” 

“That sounds well, bat Herbert is still 
hand-and-glove with him, I suppose?” 

‘t He ia still his private sécretary.”’ 

“Or boon companion; that’s what it means, 
I fancy. I was driving past the Place 
yesterday, and I saw qnite a number of 
workmen there. He is ‘building a billiard 
room and a conservatory. I ehould not have 
thought him: a man’to appreciate flowers.” ~ 

‘* Perhaps he Kas found a bride, and the 
conservatory is in’ her honour.” 

parted cordially, and Gibson went 
home, ‘The little house in Paragon-street 
Doasted quite a large back garden, aud the 
dodger was aiding the elder children in its 


cultivation. To his surprise, he found te- 
night several dozen of bedding plants waiting 
to be put in. 

‘Father bonght them,” said Alice, capering 
abont. ‘Aren't they lovely? And they are 
paid for,” in a precocious, childish waisper, 
“for Maric! asked the man before she took 
them in.”’ 

Mariel, who had come out to supsrintend 
the teins, blushed hotly. 


flowers,”’ observed the lodger, as he set to work, 

**He doesnot,” returned Maricl, inglow 
voices. “ I-cannot understand if-at all,’ 

‘Yon. are-sure they are his present?” 

“ Quite. sure,” and she csioured, for she 
-anderstood the allusion. “I know the boy 
who brought: them belongs to the florist’s at 
Little on,” 

They plamted the flowers not without a 
little surprise:nt their number.and choieeness. 
Then RobertiGibson inqviredfor Mrs; Herbert. 

“She has gone forsa drive with paps,” 
explained Alice, ‘‘inisuehia pretty carriage!" 

The: two seniors ofthe purty exohavzged 
glances, and‘agmeon:as the children: were out 
of earshot; Moritlesaid, anxiously, — 

**T.cannot understand it, but papaseems a 
great deal betsercoff than usus!. Hee bought 
‘Mmamme:ssl’ the obildren new dresses-yester- 
‘day, and thie iethectbird.time heshas taken 
‘hersout in she :ponyvearriage. ‘Now,.I kaow 
: ‘bex pada for, for nosone will 
igive-him credit.” 


“Bat surely if theymre-paidfor you have 
nothing to bs anxious about? It:isgood news 


Moriel shook her head. 

‘You don't understand. If he had sold 
one-of his stories he would have told us. He 
is alwaya so proud and pleased he conldn't 
keep it to himself. 
me, but I can’t help wonderiag where he got 
the money.” 


Bmile, ‘you can’t really suspect Mr. Herbert 
of robbing # bank or ranaing off with a-shop 
till? Beeasy. Perhaps some of his relations 
have sent him a present.” 

‘* He has no relations,” said Muriel, frankly, 
‘neither has mother. It seems eo strange 
that we should have no-one belonging to us 
outside our own house.” 

‘And you? Have you no relations?”’ 

oF Buz’ 

‘t Don’t you ses, you might ‘have relations 
on your own father's side who would be no 
connection to your mother or the Herberss.”’ 

Qh, I daresay I havedozens,” said Muriel. 
‘* My own father was an artist, and his family 
cast him off when be married mother. I 
think they were poor, and wanted him to find 
& rich wife.” 

“T suppose you cannot remember him?” 

‘* He died before I could speak. Mother says 
he was very good and brave, and I think she 
loved him, though it seems hard to believe it, 
as she married Mr. Herbert.’ 

“Then you don't believe in second mar- 
rieges ?” 

**I don’t believe in second love. If-two 

chad oared foreach other very dearly, 
and through someone making misohief they 
were parted; then if afew years laterthey met 
again, and the man was a widower, I don’t 
see why they ehould not marry. I. don’t be- 
lieve any brave, trae woman would marry 
twice." 

‘You forget your mother.”’ 

‘Bat mamma is not brave,’ said Mauviel, 
‘*Bhe won'd be'miserable if she feit alonein 
the world.” 

“I is a desolate sensation.” 

“It is better to be alone if onecannot ‘iad 
one’s ideal: than to lower ons!s standard—I 
think.” 

Tahoy were drifting to painfal eabdjeots, and 
it wasa relief to both when'the little servant 
came ont toeay a young lady was-asking to 
gee Mise Sinolair. 

“J did not’ know-you boasted a confidential 





“I did not know Mr. Herbert cared for 


that: Mr. Herbert should have more money. 
-| ‘amdsspend.itvom his-house,”’ 


I daresay i is horrid of | 


‘Come, Mariel,’ said her lover, with a | 


friend?” eaid Gibson, half carelessly, as he 
played with his golden. brown beard. 

He had grown it during the previona winter, 
eaying it protected his throat ; buat Dr. Nether- 
ton langhed at the precaution, and told him 
it made him look a good ten years’ older, and 
that with beard and spectacles he wouid 
~pass for forty any day. 

‘She is a.schoolfeilow, and they have only 
lately come tosetile in Dornington. I should 
‘like you to see her!” 

He. followed her indoors, and Mariel pre- 
mented them tovweach other. 

“ Jessie, this is my friend Mr, Gibson, Mr. 
Gibson, this iamy schoolfellow !” 

From some mistake—perhaps from inex- 
perience, since she was not used to making 
introductions—she quite forgot to mention 


-}\@he young lady's surname at ail. 


Robert Gibson looked a little critically at 
ithe visitor. He was a little anxious to see the 
styleof person Muriel would choose.as.a friend. 

He wasquite satiefied with the slight, black- 
—_ figare, whose q ciet/self-posession pleased 
him. 

For a moment he fancied: there-was some- 
thing fanjiliar in the sweet, thoughtfal face; 
then he dismissed the idea as-abaurd. 

‘‘T believe Lam getting morbid. Miss Camp- 
bell wavs aparkling, coquettish crestare, who 
looked like alanghing chiid. Thia girl mustibe 
five or six-and-tweniy, and is as demure as & 
cloistered nun !” 

deszsio Campbell ‘had heard Mr, Gibson's 
‘mame mentioned quite often enough to devide 
in herown mind he possessed a large share of 
Mariei’s thonghts, and she was very glad to 
see him and haye the chance of judging for 
herself how far*-he was worthy of her little 
friend. 

Her impression was distinotly favonrable ; 
but what a pity is was he was obliged to wear 
spectacles! His face was such a noble type. 
| His brow waa-so open and dignified she wouid 
have jiked to see hiseyes, and if he must wear 
spestacies why mus he choose such hideous 
blae-giass ones—jast the kind which, in:their 
csildish days, shaand her sisters had oailed 
goggles. 

Bat goggles or not he was a. gextleman. 
Jessie could-see that,and his mcome being 
fair (acoording to her later’ experisneer), in 
epiteof the glasses end +his umny years of 
seniority (she took him for ‘doubvle’ Moriel's 
age), Bhe was quite willing to-appove of the en- 
gagement, but it did net-seent 70 Jessie nesriy 
such a settled thing as she had anticipated, 
and shebegan to hope the affestien:she felt 
sure Moriel felt was not unrequited. 

Robert Gibson treated Misa Sinolair with 
the utmoat deference; bat tnere was nothing 
of familiar ease or assured affection in his 
manner. 

‘** Perhaps it is hia way!” reflected Jessie. 
“He looks like seme prexx chevalier, 80 per- 
heps, he oan’é coadnc: dis wooing on modern 
lings. He seemed to treat Muriei as though 
she were @ priacess, and he a humble retainer ; 
bat I thiok she likes it!” 

The conversation did not flow easily. Per- 
baps the presence of a stranger avted as & 
restrainton Jessie. 

Robert Gibson, perceiving she was ratherat 
a loss, excused himevifon the plea ofswrising 
letters,and left:the fricnds alone to enjoy @ 
téte.d-téte. 

He did not close the-door;iand: he ‘lefts that 
of his own:parlour, which steed opposite, ajar— 
notfrom the leastidea of trytogt0 overiiearthe 
girls’ conversation, but from the simple fact 
thateil the decors in the: kKiouse urgeatly re- 
quired the attentions of a lookemitn. 

Usless you banged them violently not one 
of'them would shut at all, and ip waseven then 
nearly impossible to keep them closed unless 
a footstoo), chair, or otheratticleof farnitare 
was placed against them inside. 

Robert Gibson reaily had-létters to write— 
letters entirely coanected with his -teaching 
engagements, and he took ont his desk and 
set. to work in the moat businesslike fashion. 

Left alone-the two girls at firet- relapsed into 
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(BOBERT GIBION LAY SENSELESS ON THE GROUND, TSE SUN'S RAYS FALLING ON HIS WHITE FACE !] 


silence, as two people often do when there isa 
subject each feela must be mentioned, and 
which neither likes to introduce. At last 
Jessie Campbell stooped Cown suddenly, and 
kissed Muriel’s forehead, saying,— 

“ T like your Mr. Gibson very much!” 

“He is not mine,” said Mariel, trying to 
speak lightly. ‘He belonge to all of us. In- 
ceed, the children claim him as their special 
property. He is very kind to them.” 

‘** He is much older than I expected.” 

“ That is his beard,” said Mariel, defending 
him ss eagerly as though he had been blamed. 
‘* He is not thirty yet.” 

‘ He looks forty.” 

** Bat you like him, Jessie?” pleadingly. 

‘I like him very much, dear! Is he likely 
to stay here long? "’ 

‘I believe Dr. Netherton will keep him as 
long as he will stay. He is a very great 
favourite with the boys at Boxall’s, and with 
the parents too.” 

‘I did not mean that. I meant was he 
likely to stay with you long?” 

Mariel looked up with a strange, cruel 
feeling, almost as though her friend had 
straock her. 

Jessie Campbell knew the truth then—little 
Muriel had lost her heart to the classical 
master so completely, that it was pain to her 
even to think of his leaving her home, 

** I do not suppose he will make any change,” 
said Mariel, quietly. ‘‘He never complains 
of anything.” 

‘ And he is a pleasant companion for you ?” 
Then, abruptly changing the subject in pity 
for her friend's blushes, she asked, ‘‘ Do you 
remember the first time you came to see us, 
Mariel?” 

‘I shall never forget it!” 

‘*Have you had any more of that trouble 
since ?"’ asked Jessie, a little anxiously. 

‘None. I feel as safe as though he had left 
the neighbourhood.” 

“I saw him this afternoon ; that is why I 
came here to-night, Muriel—to warn you.” 

No change came to Muriel’s face. Perhaps 





the three months of freedom from Mr. Baldwin 
had made her forget his persecution; perhaps 
she thought that as Robert Gibson loved her 
no other's wooing could trouble her. 

“Tell me everything, please, Jessie. I 
think you are mistaken, for I am sure Mr. 
Baldwin has forgotten me,” 

* You shall jadge for yourself,” said Jessie 
Campbell, gravely. ‘I had taken the little 
Lesters (her pupils) to the athletic sports, and 
there were two men a little distance in front 
of us eagerly talking. I don’t suppose I should 
have noticed them at all only the younger 
addressed the other as ‘ Herbert.’ The familiar 
name roused my attention, and, looking round, 
I saw that the speaker was the man who 
troubled you so that night opposite our house. 
I could not help listening then. Mr. Herbert 
was begging the other to advance him some 
money, and he—Mr. Baldwin—refased. 

“ T can tell you his very words: ‘ No, my fine 
fellow; you've had a clear hundred out of me 
in the last month! Not another penny of 
my money do you see until you fulfil your 
part of the bargain. I think I've waited 
patiently long enough. You'd better go home 
and put the screw on ; and I promise you, the 
day the wedding comes off, I'll give you back 
your bills, and two hundred pounds into the 
bargain. I shouldn't care for my wife's father 
to be imprisoned for debt.’ ”’ 

“ Jessie!" 

“Don't look so terrified, dearest!” said 
Jessie Campbell, fondly. ‘‘In this nineteenth 
century, thank Heaven, a girl can’t be married 
against her will But, Muriel, I am afraid 
there isa terrible straggle before you, and I 
came to warn you. I thought you might be 
able to leave home.” 

‘*It would be best. But I ought to go at 
once, Jessie. Do you think your mother 
would take me in for a time, and then I could 
keep on my engagement at Mrs. Netherton's?”’ 

‘Mother would welcome you gladly. Bat, 
dear, think of the long walke to and fro at 
stated hours known to Mr. Herbert. Either 
he or that man may waylay your steps, and 





make your life a terror to you. You would be 
happier by far, right away.” 

‘Bat where? I have not a friend in tho 
world away from Dornington !” 

* Bat I have—at Warham, where the Mel. 
villes live. I know, for my sake, you would 
be welcome. If my dear Paul had not been 
forced to leave me, by this time I should have 
been their daughter, and they are kindness 
itself to me still. Mr. Melville keeps a linen- 
draper’s shop, but in thought and feeling he 
and his wife are the truest gentlefolks I have 
ever seen! Don’t decide now, dear! Send 
me a line to-morrow, when you have thoughi 
it over. And if you feel it best for you to 
leave Dornington, I will promise you a wel- 
come at the Melvilles.’’ 

The door closed on Jessie, 

Half stunned by the news she had brought, 
Mariel put her hand to her head, and tried to 
think, 

Only one thing was clear to her—as Betty 
was putting the children to bed, her best chance 
of consulting Robert was to go to him now, 
before her parents returned from their drive. 

She had often entered his sitting-room 
before. Indeed, as their one servant was both 
young and incompetent, Muriel had to super- 
intend most of the lodger’s requirements. 

She had taken her Latin lessors there ; she 
had been in and out quite naturally until the 
time when he had told her the secret of his 
past and his own fruitless love for her—from 
that day she had never entered the room. 

Bat it was no time for girlish reserve or 
scruples. 

She bad never been in such trouble as to- 
night. He was her friend, and never had she 
so sorely needed his help and advice, 

Pashing the door wide open, she entered 
noiselesely, but the sight that met her eyes 
seemed to turn her into stone. 

Robert Gibson Jay senseless on the ground, 
the last rays of the setting sun falling full on 
his white, still face, which was as set and 
motionless as the features of the dead ! 

(To be continued.) 
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i‘ YOU LOOK AS IF YOU WERE DISCUSSING SOME TERRIBLE PROBLEM, MB. 


NOVELETTE.) | 
MONA’S FAILURE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tr was a tall, imposing-looking houce in one 
of the broadest roads about Maida-vale—a 
house that under no circumstances could have 
been called homelike or cosy, but which, 
onder the auspices of its present mistress, had 
contrived to attain for itself such an amount 
of s\iffness and dignity as quite to distinguish 
it from all its neighbours; and though there 
was no plate on the door, and the name St. 
Ronan’s on the gateposts had no particular 
educational flavour about it, yet one glance 
convinced the most casual passer-by that the 
large unhomelike building was a school. 

And the assumption was perfectly right. 
St. Ronan’s was a school of the most select 
and exclusive type. Miss Morris had long 
ago saved svfficient to retire upon; but the 
lady bad grown used to the routine of her Jife 
as Principal of such an establishment, She 
loved managing, had a veritable talent for 
piling up extras, and, in fact, felt that she 
should be quite thrown away if she drifted 
into private life. 

A tall and elegant-looking woman of over 
fifty, who dressed invariably in the softest 
and richest of black silk, she looked what she 
was—a gentlewoman by birth, and one who in 
her youth bad moved in the best society. 

Miss Morris had faults, but she was not a 
sham. Everything about her establishment 
was genuine—the best of professors, ample 
and dainty food, every comfort needful for 
health ; and, besides these, a really conscien- 
tious superintendence she gave her pupils, 
and if she charged a far higher price than she 
need have done for these things, the fault 
probably rested with the public, who never 
remonstrated with her on that subject. 

Miss Morris sat in a low easy chair, in her 
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own special sanctum, one July evening, about 
four weeks before the end of the summer 
term, All things were going well with St. 
Ronan’s. The last batch of pupils sent up 
for the public examinations had passed, and 
paseed high. A most gratifying call had been 
made on the Principal that very afternoon by 
the wife of a peer to make arrangements for 
her daughter joining the ranks of St. Ronan's 
after the vacation. This completed the full 
twenty, a number of pupils Miss Morris 
never exceeded. 

Prorperity, popularity, good health, and the 
satisfaction of feeling herself a power in her 
little world, all these were Miss Morrie’s, and 
yet she looked troubled and ill- pleased. 

She rose presently and rang the belJ. She 
was nob the woman to postpone a duty 
because it was disagreeable. She was prompt 
in all actions, when once she had decided on 
them. She did not like the step she wus 
about to take, and yet, having resolved on it, 
she would not shirk it for a day. 

* Ask Miss Carstairs to come to me here," 
she eaid to the page who answered the bell, 

A minute’s delay and a girl of eighteen or 
nineteen appeared—a slight, delicate looking 
creature, who was evidently in no small awe 
of the Principal. She was dressed in black, 
and, without being actually shabby, her 
attire told of poverty. 

The dress was of plain merino, rather 
coarse. [4 was made without the smallest 
attempt at taste or fashion; there was no 
trimming on the badly-hung scanty skirt, and 
the sleeves were a good two inches too short 
—a strange contrast to the elegant costumes 
affected by the young ladies of S+. Ronan’s, 
and to the soft rich silk which fitted Miss 
Morris so admirably. 

“Sit downy,” said the Principal, not un- 
kindly. ‘I want to talk to you a little, Miss 
Carstairs. Do you know I have had a letter 

from your aunt about you this morning?” 

The pink spots burned in the girl's cheek, 
making her for the moment almost beautiful. 
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They faded all too quickly, leaving her even 
paler than before. 

‘Mrs, Carstairs wrote to me,” she said, 
timidly. ‘She seemed vexed I could not tell 
her whether I satisfied you, Missa Morris.” 

‘My dear, if you remember, I told your 
aunt I did not believe you had enough age or 
dignity for even a junior teacher here, I 
promised to try the experiment for a term, 
letting you help with the children, and 
receiving lessons from the professors in 
return. I thought that would give ber t'me to 
make some other arrangements for you. I 
never thought cf your staying here per- 
manently.”’ 

There were tears in Mona’s eyes as she 
answered,— 

“IT bave done my best, Miss Morris. I have 
indeed,” eaid the poor girl, earnestly. 

‘Tam sure you have,” said Miss Morris, 
kindly; “but you are too young and too 
yielding to get on here. The fact is, my dear, 
you have not the spirits or energy to cope with 
strong, bealthy girle. You always look ready 
to cry if things go wrong, and that is not the 
way to get through life. I think you have 
made a mistake in choosing teaching for a 
profession. Unless your character changes 
very much you will never have any authority 
cver your pupils.” 

‘Bat what am I to do?’”’ asked Mona, half 
deprecatingly. ‘‘I have been brought up to 
teach, and I don’t know how to do anything 
else,” 

* Pardon me, Miss Carstairs. I am not 
complaining of your acquiremente, but of 
your mansgement. You are £0 disheartened 
and low-spirited, the youngest child could see 
and take advantage of it. I have watched 
you carefully, and I have never yet seen you 
look happy. To succeed with young people 
you ought to be cheerful.” 

Mona sighed. 

“ Then you will not take me back after the 
holidays, Miss Morris ?" 





‘*T sannot. My school would become undis- 
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ciplined if I kept a teacher who could not 
make herself cbeyed. I1 will write to Mrs. 
Carstairs and assure her it is not your fanit.” 

‘‘She will never believe you,” said Mona, 
with a sob. “She saya I am born to be a 
failnre, and a trouble to her.” 

“Ia she your only relation?” asked Miss 
Morris, kindly. “Tell me all about your 
family, and I will-try to think of semething 
to elp. you. I do not care for’Mrs. Caratairs, 
and I can quite understand she makes things 
hard for you." 

It.was a very simple story, bat Caroline 
Mortis thought, as she a to. it; she had 
arely heard one sadde 

Theonlyehildofa aaateed officenandhiewife, 
Mona‘searly days had beer fall of happiness. 
Her:mother died when she was: twelve years 


. Old) ker fasher one year later. He had invested 


the price of bia commission inn annaity on 
the joint‘lives of himeclf and his-wife,.and so 
was-umable.to make any provision forsbis 
child. All he.eould do was to-sentefor his 
only-sarviving brother, and beg bim to=take: 
-care.of Mona. 

Hogh Carstairs nee his ate: 

herchad-ont him off 


marriage. ff | 
without even the proverbial shilling. His:}: 


eldest brother had died young, leaving one son, 
who was brought up by himgrandfather:;;aut 
who now, when Doghlaydying, wassmlad: of: 
seventeen, the head of the family, andi Sir: 
Roland Carstairs of Oarstairs. 

To appes! to him-weuld. have~been . uselesss. 
He had not-even tbhe-disposal of his own: 
property. Gharles Carstairs, his: ; 
uncle and guardian, seemed the..only Weltente. 
protector for Mona, and so to him the dying, 
father wrote in bis anguish; and he, a jovial 
good-tempered man of-forty, had.ecome down 
to tho little village, soothed his brother's last 
moments, anc taken Mone home with him. 

“Tf only Uncle Charles had lived things 
would have been different,’”’ Mona assured 
Miss Morris; ‘ but he died only three months 
after peps, and I think his wife a!ways hated 
me. She managed to get me into a kind of 
clmrity echool, and I stayed 4here, holidays 
and all, until I was seventeen. Then I had 
@ very bad illness, and they eaid I «was not 
strong encugh to be trained ‘fer a teacher. 
Aunt Mary sent-me:down to Oavetairs, Sir 
Roland was ebroad, and she bad the use of 
hishouze; and a kind old housekeoper, whohad 
&nown papa, nursed me-till Iwas quite well, 
and then Mrs. Carstairs brought-me here.” 


‘Bat surely they weuld:heip you at tha | 


eehoc! where.you stayed so long?" 

Mona shook her head. 

‘' They said I shonld never be strong enough 
foranything but private teaching, and that I 
fooked too young to enter a family.” 

Mies Morris groaned inwardly, for it was 
her own opinion clothed in different words, 

“You mightbe a companion,” sbe said, hope- 
folly. “ Hasyeur aunt thought of that 9” 

‘*Bhe. tried to find me a companionship 
before I came here, but she could hear cf 
nothing.” 

‘* Hae ehoany children of her own?" 

“Threogirls, They arcailolder than Iam 
—ai least, they used to be.” 

“Whatdo youmean, child?’ exclaimed tho 
principal, “If they were older than you once 
they always would be.” 

“No,” said Mona, simply. “\May-came out 
whon she was cizhteen. just four years ago 
(she is the second). bat she toldme at Christ- 
mas she was aan - 

* Hem!” Miss Morris looked scornfal. ‘I 
should not think it a very desirable home for 

ou. ” 

‘* would rather sweep a crossing than go 
there!” cried Mons, impulsively. ‘ Miss 
Morris, couldn't you heep-me-here?” 

“No, my dear, I couldn't. I amuet notrisk 
the children’s growing disobsdient,and I am 
sure your nerves woald get utterly unstrung if 
you went on putiing such a strain on them; 
but there arc four clear weeks before’the holi- 


days, and I wiil try and think of some plan for | passe, 
j ‘All the more credit to him,” said the 


you before then.” 


The plan | was : very simple. She.drove over 
to Peperton Place, and interviewed Mrs. Car- 
Stairs. She found the widow inayemall house 
in @ very aristocratic neighbourhoothand being 
a shrewd woman took her measure in five 
minutes, 

‘‘Poor and unserupulons, Lives beyond: 
her means in the hope of marrying her daugh- 
tera:well. The worst possible home for that: 
poer ebild.”’ 

Mra. Carstairs wasadlenavity to her visitors} p 
until Mona's name-was,mentioned, then- she: 
spoke bitterly of the burden and.exponce the: 
girl wasto ber (Mics Morris rememberedithe: 
pupil-teacher’s poor litsle .wardrobe, saad’ 
doubted the last item), and hew {foolishly 
‘geneneme: it hadibeen of -her late» bhusband:to 

.® charge ppen-her. 

“* You should ask your nephew to) sssist. 
yeu,” suggested the sehonkmistress, -mildly. 
‘Do a man of Sir*Relaud!s wealth agemaill! 
proviaion forhis consim:wonld be.a trifie:’’ 

« Rolantl: ia likexa-son-of my .own, ‘but I 
wwould not tax his kindness. Some day, 
oes when he is really my on, I 
“Dexyou mean he is: engaged sto your 

** esked (Mise Morris, bluntly. 
“There. is no formal engagement. Dear 


‘Molly ..ras too young when Roland went: 
jabroadfornac 


hathing. But-weehayve always: 
weenvhow his wishes tended, and «when he: 
soomes*home from his forsign. tonrridarezay: TE 
shallbe persaaded to give my consent. A- 
mother is.always -weak x where her: children’s: 


‘‘And.whateboas Sneetitons " @emanded’ 
Misa-Momis, coming: back to thecharge. ‘If 
yeuwpersies in making her a.govermess you 
-willihave her back on- your hands-every three 
months, I warn you.” 

‘‘ Bat she must earn her own living.” 

“Undoubtedly, but at present ehe is not 
strong encugh to manege hetssif, much lesa 
others. Give her a year's holiday, and les her 
have a taste of happiness and cheerfnl society. 
After that che will be another creature.” 

Mire; Oarstairs ehook-her head. 

‘*Leannot possibly have her here. She does 
not get on with my own girls; besides, think 
of the expense of dressing her and taking her 
about! Bat I bave the greatest respect for 
your opinion, Miss Morris,and if you really 
think she needs rest'L will pay for her board 
at acme home or inetitation, I believe there 
is.@ place in the country where they take in 
governesses for ten shillings a week.” 

Mias Morris only kept her temper by an 
effort as she listened to thia-liberal offer. 

‘Tam afraid such a place would not im- 
prove either your niece's heslth or epirits. Is 
it possible thas! her mother left anv relations 
who would bso«<witling-to reeeive Mona on a 
good long visit? Blood is thicker than water, 
and perheps they.might not have ths excessive 
sensitivencas of your daughters, and so not 
object to the society of a poor-relaticn.”’ 

The sarcasia-was quite toes opon Mrs, Car. 
stairs, who answered, affably,— 

“My unfortunate brother-in-law -married 
beneath him, and bis wite’a family were in 
very humble life.” 

“Just so. Conld: you give me any cine to 
fiading them ous? It would be good for 
Mona to have theit acquaintance, and might 
relieve youof her eupport.” 

“I tried to trace them when my husband died 
I went down-to the village where Mrs.” Hugh 
Carstairs had lived before her marriage, but I 
could discover:nothing of her relations. Her 
father’ and mother were both dead, and her 
only sister had gone to join a brother’in the 
Colonier.”’ 

“I suppose you' do net-happen to remember 
which colony? ’'svid Miss Morris, quietly. 

“Ob, yes. The Cape—a place called 
Spring Vale. Mr, “West baa -been there for 
thirty yeare, eo.no dorbt-he has become quite 
® savage; aod be was in a very lew way of 
life before he went. In’ fact, he werked his 





ge out.” 








schoolmistress. ‘ Well, Mrs. Carstairs, I 
shall write to Mr. West, and ask if he would 
be willing to do anything for his sister's child, 
T intend spending the vacation in Devonshire, 
and if Mona-has not found anything saitabls 
perhaps yon.will let her ba my guosi catil we 
bear fromherruncle.” 

‘I shall <be.delighted. It is so good of 
you.” But.-evidentiy the Jady would have 
beens gratetal if Miss Morris bad pro. 

pene ee as an uppelé eee. 

‘Tibave-seemyour aaat,”’ said the Principal 
to Fn thatrsame evening, ‘aud I quite 
mndorstand.yorramet wishing to. go back to 
ther. She-teillanme:you have-ou Qucts—your 
wacther!s: brother—in South Aftica, and I 


$0. }pmean to-writeto-him."’ 
‘Mons shivered. 
“Ts ing.” 
“No, it Goesn't. Mr. West may have 


iGhildren hewants-a governess-for,.or he may 
iknow of some family sscking a teacher. 
jAnyway,;the.weyage out and she new jlife 
might make andifferent. creature of you.” 

Bat Moravwras still sad. 

‘* Ie omly weutsfour.weeks to thedholidays,” 
jshe said, gravely, ‘‘and it wouldtake seven to 


get ax.answerfrom Africa, even if’ it.eame by 
“}retarm of.post.” 


“ Well, I have told’ Mes. Carstairs’ I hope 
yyou willbe my-guest in-Devonehire for the 
vacation. We will leave the sehool and its 
regulations behind uz, Mone, and try if the 
sea-aiz will not make you brighter." 

**Te-ia of you!’ said the -gizl, grate- 
fally ; “but, Miss Morris, I can’t goto thesea- 
side with you. You know heaps of people, 
and— 

‘\4nd-T-am not fond of black dresses in the 
dog-@ays,” said Miss Morris, cheerfally guess- 
ing what wasin thogirl’s miod. ‘* Nevor mind, 
Mons, if you are to be my companion you 
ought to have a salary of some kind, and I 
think it had better take the form of a sammer 
ouifis for the seaside!” 

Carolina Morris had not kep' a.school mors 
than half ber life withons findieg out that 
letter-writing was an art which reqaired both 
tact and skill. 

She gave a whole honr to her epistle to 
Reuben West, and the resalt was happy, for 
the note could in no way have offended the 
moat irritable of men; and since it asked for 
nothing bat his advice, did not come af all 
under theoetegory of begging letters. 

She eaid very simply that his niece, Mons 
Carstairs, wasin délicate health, and required 
change of seene. ‘She had been eduexted'for a 
governess, and was an accomplished, sweet- 
tempered girl, Did Mr. ‘West thivk there was 
any opening for her in‘Bpring Vale, and, if so, 
would he give her chs bent fit of his recommen- 
dation. 

Miss Morris coneladed by expressing her 
warm interest in Mona, and-reeres the girl 
was not old enorgh to fill & reqogutaed position 
in-her school. Sho was eure her youny friend 
was unhappy among her father’s re!sione, 
and she thought the sea voyage would 
greatly benefit her health ! 


_ 


CHAPTER il, 


Oxty+wo-months from the eveningon which 
poor Mone Carstairs had recived her dismis- 
eal from 8+. Ronan’s, and two ladies were 
seated in a pretty private sitting room at 
their hotel at’Daymenuth, the new watering- 
placeonly a few-milesfrom Plymouth. 

Miss Morris did not'do things by haives. Ia 
taking ‘Mona to Devonshire with her she had 
meant to give the girl » real’ taste of plea- 
sure, aad she had succeeded thorovghly. 
From the-pretty outfit and new ieasker tranks 

to the little purse slipped into her-hand, with 
pews about-bathing and other little ex- 
penses, the . schoolniistress bad * forgotten 
nothing that could-add tothe girl's pleacure, 
with the resalt-that only three weeks after 
their arrival a3 ‘Daymeuth Mona looked 
another creature, and Mise Morris fancied she 
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had discovered the trne reason ‘for Mre. Car- 
stairs keeping her niece in such a enbdued, 
despondéné state, since this’ bright eyed, smil- 
ing Mona might have proved quite a formid- 
able rival to her three more fortunate cousins. 

Miss Oarstairs was sitting on the balcony, 
her long waving hair flowing over her shouldera 
that it might dry in the sunshine, for she had 
only just come in from bathing. 

The sun had kissed her face, and robbed it 
of the pallid sickly hue which had been its 
accustomed tint, besides giving, her cheeks 
some roses. ‘Then, instead of she miserable 
coarse merino, she wore a boating costume of 
thin blae serge, trimmed with white braid, 
and a white silk handkerchief knotted at her 
throat. 

Her pretty feet were encased in dainty, well- 
made shoes—in fact, she looked more likea 
rich men's petted child than the little neg- 
lected half-pupil of 5+. Ronan’s. 

Mies Morris locked on well pleared at the 
change her liberality had worked. A martinet 
in business matters, she had decided not to keep 
Mona the moment ehe made up her mind it 
would be agaiusttheinterests of her school ; bat 
in private life the successfal Principal could 
afford to indulge her fancies, and haying con- 
ceived the wieh to see Mona’s face when she 
was happy, she had set to work to gratify the 
whim with admirab'e resulte. In fact, she 
petted her young friend to such an extent 
that Mona-wondered how she could ever have 
been afraid of her. 

“Come indoors now,’ said Miss Morris, 
kindly. “ I can’é talk seriously while you stay 
on the baleony, and I have jnst had a letter 
from your uncle.” 

‘* From Africa? ” asked Mona, as she obeyed, 
and placed her chair near her friend's. 

“ Yos, ‘Iam pladit did not come until we 
had had this pleasant time together. You 
will believe néw, Mona, that I don't want to 
advise you against your own wishes!” 

*T am-eere you-co not.” 

‘Then read this letter." 


“* Spring Vale, Cape Colony, 
“Ist Suguet, 1885, 
“ Dean Mapam,— 

1] beg to.acknowledge, with thanks, 
your letter cf the 4th ult. Until it reached 
me I was in ignorance not only of my 
sister’s death, but.even, that she bad left a 
child. You may. have heard Captain Carstaiza’ 
regarded his wife's family as mush beneath 
him, and hs insisted that she should breek off 
all intercourzs with us on her marriage, I 
had been .abroad: then ten. years, and my 
opinion was neither asked nor offered, or I 
ehould certainly bave told Naemi-no good 
could come ef an asequal match, 

“The past is past, and I am geiting an 
elderly man. I have no daughter.of my own, 
and if Naemi's child is really obliged. to. work 
for her liviag, I. think it ia besser that che 
should cast-in -her-lot. with me, rather. than 
ceek @ home among ebranpgers. From your 
letter you, show so warm aniisserest in my 
niece. that I.ara eure you will.give her your 
advice and.counecl. Ifshe isa plain-speken, 
sensible girl, who oan be content» withont 
fashionabis folk,.aud does not look down:on a 
man, beeaure he has earned hia own living, 
send her out to me, and I. wiil see to her 
fature; batifehe-has been brought up to be 
& fiuelady.we-sbould never get on, and she 
had better remain in England. I enoloze a 
draft for a hundred -pourds, forvher passage 
aud outfit, if she shonid decide to come to.me. 
If she.thioks ehe shall be happier in her 
native .land, let her keep the money as a 
present frem her mother’s brother. 

** Yours faithfally, 
“ Reopex West.” 


“PSI should like+to have your decision 
by return mail. If Mona comes here she 
ought to sail not Jater than the end of 
September, so ag to errive bafore the heat of 
summer begins to be oppressive.” 

Mona Carstairs read this letier carefally 
through, and then she said gravely,— 





“‘T should like to go.” 
“Why?” asked Miss Morris, laconically. 
She had quite decided shat Mona must go, 


brought about the girl's choice. 

“TI think he would be kind, gnd, Miss 
Morris, t would rather starve than go back to 
my aunt Carstairs. After ail your kindness, I 
think her cruelty would be woree to bear than 
ever.” 

“You must not expect an English gentle- 
man,’ gaid Mies Morris, thoughtfaliy. 
“Remember, if yon go to Mr. West, you 
must not let him feel you are ashamed of hia 
homely ways!”’ 

“Mother was a lady,” said Mora, thonght- 
fally. “She died when I was only twelve, 
bat I am sure of that, her brcether couldn't ba 
very dreadfol.”’ 

“He worked his passage ont to Africa 
thirty years ago,” said Miss Morris, thought- 
fully, ‘and he hag probably associated with 
very common people since. Then ha may 
be married, and his wife be e very inferior 
person !’’ 

Mona shook her head. 

“I thick I will rick it. I am so tired of 
being told [ama failure. Uncle Reuben will 
be kind to me for my mother's gare, and. his 
wife cant be worss to me than Mrs. Car- 
stairs.” 

“The mail goes ont to-morrow. If you are 
quits decided, Mona; [ will write, then we can 
grive into Plymonth to-day, and make 
inquiries about the ships.” 

The next term of 8t. Ronan's commenced 
on the twenty second cf September, and Mies 
Morria decided that as if was not worth while 
for Mona to return to London, she herself 
conld manage to stay in Devonshire ontil the 
middie of September, which would giye ber 
time to see her é¢barge eafely.on board the 
Grecian, which left Piymonth on the twelfth. 
It was a little sooner ‘than the time named 
by Mr. Weet, but no doubt he world be 
agreeably surprised at their promptitnde. 

The passage was taken that yery afternoon, 
and the next fortnight Misa" Mona spent a 
great part of each day in shopping, co that 
Mona's wardrobe increased rapicly. 

**T shall not write to Mrs. Cairstaira until 
you are fairly gone,” said the echoo!mistress, 
kindly, ‘* unless you wish tc say goo?-bye to 
her.” 

Mons, shogk her head. 

‘I never want to’see her agein. You are 
the only crsatnre in England I shail miss. 
You have been so good to ms!” 

‘You will be coming back some of these 
days,” paid Miss Morris. cheerfally, ‘and 
then you mnpst pay mea visit at Ss. Ronsn's. 
I baye. saved ten pounds from Mr. West's 
drafs to put in your parse; and now, Mons, let 
me give you three little hints, Don’t let your 
uncls know you expected him to be common, 
If behas a wife don’t petray surprise, if you 
find her ways different from those you have 
been uaed to; and, above sll, my dear, never 
ask them for money. I believe people who 
have gos righ suddenly particularly dislike 
parting with it. Your oatfii will last same 
time, and I daresay your uocle.will give you 
something of bis-own accord if you wait, but 
don’t ask for it!" 

“TI conldn’b!” gaid Mona, gravely. ‘I 
think it.would choke me to ask for money; 
bat, Miss Morris, do you.think he ia rich?” 

‘I fancy he must-have plenty of. money, or 
he could not have sent that sheque, Perhaps," 
added the spinster, whose igeas ,were slightly 
hazy as to social life in the colonies, ‘' there is 
nothing to spend money on ont: there, and so 
people are rich on & little.” 

The day came at last..Misa Morris took her 
charge on board the Grecian, and requesting 
an interview with the captain, commended 
Miss Carstairs to his special charge. 

“ She is going to Spring Vale,” commenced 
the lady, speaking muchas thongh Mona had 
been & hamper, “and Iexpect she will be sent 





for as scon as the ship-gets tothe Cape; but, 


but she wanted to know the reasons that had | 





| perhaps, if not you gonld kindly seo to her get- 


| ting there |” 

| The Captain smiled and promised, Pro- 
bably it wag not the firet time by a good many 
he had been intrasted with similar charges. 

Miss Morris embraced’ Mona with something 
like & tear in her eyes, and then stepped in 
to the boat waiting to take her on shore, Ten 
roinutes later the (frecian wad sailing away 
from the English coast. 

A kind-hearted old lady, who had watched 
the leave.taking, turned to Mona with a 
cheerfal inquiry, ‘‘was she going the Cape, 
and was she all alone? ”’ 

“Yes; Lam going ont to my uncle!” said 
Miss Carstairs, who had ‘received « hint not to 
alinde-to Mr, Wess by name. 

‘*Ah! I've crossed nine times in all, and 
now I’m going home again. I've been in the 
colony hard on forty years.” 

** And isit nice?” 

The old lady laughed. 

‘*It’a-mot a bad place, My girls say it’s 
better than England; bot then you sce they 
were born oni there!’’ 

By the time they reached Madeira Mona 
had decided there was nothing so delizhtfal aa 
& S€& VOyeg9. 

The pretty, bright eyed Erelish girl was a 
goneral favourite with ali the passengers, and 
no one who had seen her cheerfui smile would 
have believed she was the depreseed, mournful- 
looking pupil-teacher of St. Rortans 

Mona found Miss Morris’s directions very 
difficult to obey. She bud been strictly ac- 
moniahed not to speak of her uncle, and when 
her new friends showed uw great interest in her 
fature she was obliged to parry their questions 
as best ehe could. 

Oddly enough, the genersl impregsion re- 
ceived was that she was going to her father's 
brother; and as-‘no-one-on board the Grecian 
had actually beea to Spring Vale they con- 
cluded “Mr. Carstairs” most Ds a very old 
man, who never stirred beyond his own town, 
and thezsfore was little kuown in the colony 
at large, 

“He wont keep her lovg!” ssid Mre. 
Ingleton (the lady who had ‘‘crozsed nine 
times’) to the Captain one afternoon when 
they were within a Gay or two of the Caps. 
“Depend upon it that child will marry b<fore 
she’s been out a year!” 

Captain Peters smiled. He was not blind 
to the fact that Misa Curstaira waa extremely 
pretty, and that one cr two gentlemen on board 
thought so. He followed Mra. Ingleton’s 
glances, and eaw Mons finishing a little sketch 
shehad madeof St. Helena when they stopped 
at that island. A tall youag man was standing 
cloze.to her, apparentiy dircotins ber efforts. 

“ Yes,"’ said the Capivin, drily. “I know 
Noel is-fond of art; bot I don’t think in thia 
case his interest in the ekstohing is purely pre- 
festioval, Wbat do you sav?" 

“They would make a handsome eruple |” 
er Mrs. Ingleton, spprovingly, “ Who is 

e?’ 

“T've no idea. He has crossed with us two 
‘or three times, but I don't think he has any 
relations at the Cape, He's nnmenelly silent 
abouts himeelf; end. theogh all the ladies 
likehim, thisistbe fires time I ever saw him 
really taken with one of them,” 

Meanwhile Mona bad dropped ber pencil, 
and leant back in her deek-casir, ax though 
inclised for a nap. 

Mr. Noel watched her thonghtfuliy. He 
seemed only afew years her éenior—a band. 
some, earnest-lgoking mon, with dark browa 
hair; blue eyes, and a strangely cad expression 
of face. 

‘*T cannot make it out,” he said at last, 

‘Cannot make what out?” demanded 
Mona. ‘ Yon lock as thongh you were dis- 
cussing some terrible problem, Mr. Nuc! !” 

“I cannot understand yeur starting on a 
voyage like thie by youracif, What on earth 
— your relations thinking about to let 
you ” 

‘“‘T haven’s many, and they were decidedly 





glad to be relieved of me,” 
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‘© I can’t believe that! And you really have 
an uncle in Africa? Do you know I never 
heard of a Mr. Carstairs out there?” 

Mona blushed crimson. 

‘IT know something of the family,” went on 
Mr. Noel. ‘‘ I have met Mrs. Charles Carstairs 
and her daughters. I may say they have di3- 
cussed their relations before me pretty freely, 
but they never mentioned any in Africa.” 

Mona looked at the young man wistfully. 

“I would rather tell you the truth,” she 
said, simply, ‘‘but Miss Morris advised me 
not to speak of my unole if I could help it. I 
am going to my mother's brother, and so his 
name is not Carstairs at all.” 

‘‘ And why were you not to speak of him?” 

‘* Because Miss Morris thought people 
might tell me things about him, and she sai 
it would be fairer to jadge for myself.” 

Noel smiled. 

‘‘Your secret is safe with me,” he said, 
kindly. ‘And I daresay she is right, for I 
know people do gossip on board ship. Is your 
uncle married? Does he live at Cape Town?” 

‘He lives at Spring Vale. He bas no chil- 
dren, but I don’t know if he is married. He 
went abroad more than thirty years ago.” 

‘**I hope he will be good to you,” retarned 
the young man, half dreamily. ‘‘ I have heard 
Mrs, Carstairs speak of you, but I always 
fancied you were a child.” 

‘‘T am nineteen.”’ 

“And Alice is twenty-one. She is the 
youngest of the three girls, Are any of your 
cousins engaged ?”’ 

** Not formally ; but Mary, the second, is to 
marry Sir Roland Carstairs when he comes 
from his foreign tour.” 

** Who told you so?” 

“ Aunt Mary. I heard it more than a year 
ago. It is quite settled.” 

“I don't think it is,” retorted Mr. Noel. 
‘‘I know Roland Carstairs intimately, and I 
don’t believe he is a marrying man.” 

“Ts he nite?” 

**T really don’t know what a lady means by 
that word. He is not a bad-meaning fellow.” 

“TI used to wish I knew him,” eaid Mona, 
abeently. ‘‘ You see, he is my cousin just as) 
much as Alice’s, and I used to pity him because 
be had no parents. He was quite as much 
alone in the world as me.” 

‘‘ And is likely to remain so,” answered Mr, | 
Noel. ‘ He is not the cort of fellow to make 
many friends.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Ob, I don’t know. To begin with, he’s 
awfully ricb, and he has a dread of being made 
much of on that account; and then he isn’t 
strong.”” 

‘His mother died of consumption,’’ said 
Mona, gravely. ‘I remember hearing of it. 
She was an earl’s daughter. I believe that 
was why all the family were so angry at my 
father’s marriage. They thought he might | 
have found a high.born wife like his brother." 

‘* Heaven forbid!" muttered Mr. Noel from | 
behind his moustache ; and then he walked off 
abruptly, leaving Mona to herself. 

But ship-board gossip was not wrong in 
saying that he paid her a great deal of atten- ; 

ion. 

He never said a word that could embarrass 
her ; he showered no idle compliments upon 
her ; but from the moment he heard her name 
he seemed to make her comfort his first care, | 
and to regard her as his own peculiar charge. 

Mrs, Ingleton believed it was a genuine love. 
affair, but that Mr. Noel had old-fashioned | 
notions, and would not speak the decisive 
words without the sanction of Mona's uncle. | 

Captain Peters was notso sure. He had 
seen & great deal of the young Englishman, 
and had never thought him likely to marry. 

The anxiously-expected moment came at 
last. In the small hours of the morning the 











ship dropped anchor in Table Bay, and Mona's | 


firet So was to wonder whether | 
her uncle sent anyone to meet her, or if 
ehe should receive a letter instructing her how 
to reach Spring Vale. 

Somehow there had been so much to amuse | 


and divert her on the voyage, Everyone had 
been so unfailingly kind to her. She had 
enjoyed everything so much that she had 
found but little time to trouble about her 
fature, and had well-nigh forgotten the dreary 
truth that she had come to Africa as the 
‘* poor relation ’’ of a man who had worked his 
way out from England thirty years before. 

Mona awoke early—hours before it was of 
any use to rise. And as she lay in her berth 
thinking over her fature she grew very 
anxious. 

Sapposing her uncle was married to a wife 


afier the pattern of Mre. Cairstairs, and that | 


the lady objected to his charitable invitation ? 
There was nothing in Mr. Wesat’s letter 


about his own circumstances, except that he | 
d|had no daughter. 


He might have married 
late in life; and, if so, the very fact of there 
being no message from his wife seemed to 
prove she objected to Mona’s coming. 

Then, supposing they kept no servant, and 
Mrs. West did her own housework, in what 
would she expect her niece to assist her ? 


Mona decided she must refuee no work, | 


however humble. Bat she hoped her ignor- 
ance would be forgiven for having spent her 
life from thirteen to the present time in 


schools, except a brief spell of illness, anda . 


briefer visit to the Carstairs’, she knew about 
as little of domestic duties as it was possible 
fora girl to know. Certainly she could under- 
take needlework, both plain and fancy, was 
fair at accounts, and wrote a clear, plain hand. 
Perhaps her uncle would let her assist in his 
business. It would be pleasanter than potter- 
ing about the kitchen. 

Enter the stewardess, with early coffee and 
biacait. 

“It’s not far off seven, Miss Carstairs, and 
I thought you'd like to be getting up. And 
l’ve brought you this letter.’’ 

Left alone, Mona took up the missive with 
its unfamiliar brown — | and large post- 
mark. She knew at once it came from her 
uncle, for she recognised the writing as the 


| same ae that the letter Misé Morris had received 


from him. Evidently he was not coming to 
meet her, and had sent all instructions for 
her journey. On the whole, Mona felt re- 
lieved. 

If Mr. West were a very uncouth member 
of society it would be pleasanter not to meet 
him under the eye of the critical passengers 
of the Grecian. 

She did not hurry over her toilet, and she 
waited to read her uncle’s letter till she was 
dressed, She felt no curiosity as to its con- 
tents. The mere fact of receiving it proved 
she was to continue her journey in solitude. 

Her attire had somewhat troubled Mona, 
for though Mr. West had sent money for her 
outfit she had an idea (the result of her Aunt 
Carstaire’s trainin,) that as a ‘‘poor relation” 
she ought not to look too well-dressed, and 


, ae Miss Morris had bestowed both time and 


taste in the selection of her clothes she hardly 
possessed anything that would come under 
the head of ‘‘dowdy.” As Mr. West had 
specially mentioned his objection to finery 
and fashion he might take umbrage at some 
of her costumes. 

Bat this fear faded away now the great 
man was not coming, and Miss Carstairs put 
on a fascinating blue serge dress, braided in 
the same colour, which fitted her like a glove, 


! quite vain enough to be glad to look her best 


on her farewell with her new friends, a sailor- 
hat sat gracefally on her fair hair. She looked 
just the picture of happy girlhood as she 


tripped lightly up — steps of the companion. : 


ladder on to the d 

Mr. Noel was waiting for her. 

‘*I want to hear your first impressions of 
— he said, kindly. ‘‘ What do you think 
of it?” 

“It looks very red—and who in the world 
are all these people?” 

He laughed. 

‘Most of the passengers have friends to 
welcome them. 
are here to see the captain on business. It is 


Then a few of the strangers . 





quite a usual thing to see a crowd of fresh 
faces at breakfast on these occasions, Yun 
will miss a few familiar ones, too, for some of 
the passengers have gone on shore.” 

* Already 1” 

“Well, ita past eight, and they thonughj 
they might as well breakfast at home.” 

One of the strangers passed close to Mong 
and her companion—a tall, bearded man, who 
might have been a little over thirty. He was 
dressed in a rough tweed suit, which fitted 
him well, His bearing was erect and soldier. 
like, his face grave andthoughtful. It seemed 
to Mona he looked at her searchingly. 

‘* Who is that?” she asked Noel, when ke 
was out of ear shot. +394 

“I have no idea, I can tell you one thing 
about him, he has an English tailor. He is 
probably husband, son, or brother of one of 
our passengers, and is getting a little annoyed 
re the lady's not makiog more haste to greet 

im.” 

“* Are you going to stay in Cape Towa, Mr, 
Noel?’’ asked Mona, suddenly. 

‘‘I have no idea—and you? Is your urcle 
coming to take you to Spring Vale?” 

‘Oh, no. He has written instructions for my 
journey.” 

‘* And what are they?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t opened his 
letter.” 

Noel smiled. 

‘*T should advise you todo soatonce. He 
has probably deputed some friend living here 
to receive you, and see you into the train. That 
is quite the custom out here. Your temporary 
host or hostess may be on board and watching 


for you all this time.” 


‘You really think so?” 

‘‘ Certainty is better than thought,” replied 
Noel, cheerfally. ‘* You had better open your 
letter atonce. I will see that you are undis. 
turbed,” and he retreated to a little distance 
as Mona took out the letter and tore it open 
aoxioucly, for his words had alarmed her not 


& little. 
" Spring Vale, October 1st. 
‘“ My Dear Nisece,— 

“I am very glad to hear you have 
decided to cast in your lot with us, and hope 
you may be very happy in South Africa. I 
cannot well leave home just at present, but 
your cousin Norman is in Cape Town, and I 
have asked him to meet you, and bring you to 
Spring Vale, where you will receive a warm 
welcome from your affectionate uncle, 

‘¢ Reopen WEstT.” 


Mona’s cheeks grew crimson with dismay. 
This was worse than anything she had 
expected. Her uncle himself might have been 
an awkward person to present to her friends 
on board; but, at least, he was her mother’s 
own brother. 

She already owed him gratitude, and these 
thoughts would have helped her to bear with 
his shortcomings, but his son——-? 

Mona pictured to herself a red-faced, 
freckled youth of the ploughboy type, who 
would probably call her ‘' Miss,’’ and cer- 
tainly have no conversation beyond ‘' Yes” 
and “‘ No,” 

How devoutly she wished she had opened the 
letter in her cabin, and not have come on deck 
until the last moment. Now she would proba- 
bly have to breakfast with her cousin, and 
do the honours of the ship to him. She had 
not the slightest experience of boys, and she 
imagined Norman to be more of a boy than & 
man. 

Her uncle had been thirty years in the 
Colony. Probably it took him twelve to grow 
rich enough to think of matrimony, whic2 
would bring his son to the age of sixteen or 
seventeen. 

‘‘ What is the matter?” asked Mr. Noel, 8 
he came back to herside. ‘ Doyou know you 
are looking as though an avalanche of trouble 
had fallen on your head?” 

“T think it has.” , 

“ Bat what is pony Is your uncle ill? 
Did he not expect you by this steamer ?”’ 
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“He is quite well, and he has sent my 
cousin to meet me. Oa! Mr. Noel, what shall 
Ido? HowcanI travel hundreds of miles 
with a great awkward boy I have never 


? ” 

Noel langhed, though his voice was kind. 

‘*Cheer up, if that is all. Depend upon it 
the ‘boy’ will be more afraid of you than 
you can possibly be of him, When is he 
coming?" 

“I don’t know.” 

‘* Well, I should say you need not try and 
find him. As soon as he comes on board he 
will ask one of the officials for ‘Mies Car- 
stairs.’ The burden of the search rests with 
him.” 

Again the dark-haired man, whom Noel had 
declared must have an Eaglish tailor, passed 
close to them, and this time there was no 
mistaking the fact that he looked steadily at 
them, his grave eyes expressing marked dis- 
approval. 

*T don’t like that man!” said Mona, with 
a little shiver. ‘‘ He looks as though he hated 
me.’ 

“‘ Nonsense!” returned Mr. Noel. “I grant 
you he looks terribly in earnest; but it isa 
head and face anyone might be.proud of.’’ 

The bells sounded for breakfast. 

Mona had risen to go below when Captain 
Peters came up to her. 

“I am to resign the charge Miss Morria in- 
trasted to me,” he said, pleasantly, ‘‘ for your 
cousin has arrived. He has asked me to pre- 
sent him to you !”’ 

Mona was trembling in every limb. 

Noel had retreated at once. 

“This is your cousin, Doctor,” said the 
Captain, cordially. ‘I'm sures if [had known 
she was your father’s niece is would have been 
an extra inducement to me to take care of her, 
though, as it was, I think we all did our best to 
make things pleasant for her. Eh! Mias 
Carstairs !”’ 

“They have been delightfal!"’ said Mona, 
timidly, and then venturing to look up she saw 
that the man presented to her was the stranger 
who had been watching her so intently. In- 
volantarily she drew a step buck, and said, 
naively, ‘‘ you can't be my cousin !”’ 

He bowed stiffly. 

“T have a letter from my father in my 
pocket if you require proofs of m7 identity, or 
I fancy Captain Peters would assure you I 
am Norman West.” 

“Of course, I will."" said the Captain, 
heartily. ‘‘Norman West, M.D., who has 
crossed the ocean twice with me already, and 
whom I hope to take over again before long.” 

‘I know it sounds ridiculous,” said Mona, 
trying to speak naturally, “and you willlaugh 
at me, bat I expected a boy!” 

They did laugh, both of them; but as the 
psf wy went off De. Norman's face softened, 
and he spoke to Mona in a much kinder tone. 

“I think I understand. My father wrote 
that his ‘boy’ would meet you. It’s a way 
he has, and I can’t get him to leave it off. I 
am over thirty, but I believe he will always 
think of me asa lad!” 

They went down to breakfast, and Dr. 
West attended to his cousin’s wants. with 
Serupulous courtesy; but Mona was disap. 
pointed to see how formal his manner was. 

Had they been utter strangers instead of 
firet cousins he could not have seemed more 
coldly distant. She had been prepared for 
want of polish and courtly ways. It came on 
her suddenly that she would have preferred 
them to this perfect politeness, which yet had 
no warmth in it, 

‘*I suppose he is married, and has half.a- 
dozen children, so that he grudges my having 
& home at his father's,” thought the girl, 
bitterly. ** Well, he need not make it quite 
80 _ how unwelcome I am!” 

r. West broke the silence suddenly. 

‘* There is atrain for Spring Vale at twelve. 
Do you think you will be ready to travel by 
it? We ought to see the sights of Cape Town ; 
but I think my father would prefer to show 


you those himself. I am a wretchod hand at 
that sort of thing!'’ 

‘I had much rather go by the twelve o’clook 
train!” 

“That's right. How much luggage have 
you? I must go and see about getting it 
through the Castoms. I suppose you won't 
mind trusting me with your keys?” 

She gave them up at once, and Dr. West 
j »tted down the list of her boxes on a piece of 
paper. Then he said, carelessly, — 

* I suppose you will have plenty to do in 
saying good-bye to your friends. I will come 
back for you at half-past eleven.” 

Mrs, Ingleton seized Mona's hands when 
the girl came to take leave of her, and oried 
reproachfally,— 

‘* My dear, why didn’t you tell me you were 
Mr. West's niece? ” 

** Do you know him?” 

‘*T have met him once or twice; but every 
one knows him by name. He is the chief 
man in Spring Vale, and his son is the clever- 
est doctor for miles! "’ 

‘‘T don’t like him!" said Mona, rashly. 

‘He is not a lady’s man!” admitted Mrs. 
Ingleton; “ but under the circumstances what 
can you expect, and he has a heart of gold. 
He was at the Cape University with my two 
boys, and they both swear by him! "’ 

Of course the “circumstances” meant his 
humble birth, Mona hastily decided. Aloud 
she asked anxioasly,— 

** Will you do mea favour, Mrs. Ingleton?” 

** Of course I will!" 

‘*I know very little—of my uncle or his 
family.” Here she hesitated, ‘I don’t like 
to ask my consin,and it would be so much 
more comfortable to know a little before I get 
to Spring Vale. For instance, is therea Mrs. 
West, and—and——’ here she blushed pal- 
pably, ‘‘does my uncle keep a shop?" 

Mrs, Ingleton laughed till the tears ran 
down her cheeks, 

‘*]1’m glad you came to me, Mona," she said, 
kindly, “for is would have been awkward for 
you not to know; and though I’ve never been to 
Spring Vale myself, I’ve heard enough from 
my boys to tell you all you wantto hear. Mr. 
West had an ostrich farm when he first came 
out, and later on he took to shares, like most 


not do anything now except attend to the 
affairs of the company which purchased his 
claims. I don't know how much money he 
has, but he is very rich. 

“ His wife died years and years ago. He 
has only this one son, who received the best 
education to be had in the colony, and then 
went home to walk the London hospitals, 
Mr. West has been a member of the Cape 
Parliament twice, and everyone in the colony 
knows him—at least by name. I think you 
are the luckiest girl I know to be going to live 
with him!” 

**And you won't tell anyone?” pleaded 
Mona. 

“Tell anyone you came out knowing 
nothing about him? ’’ answered Mrs. Ingleton. 
“No! Til keep that between ourselves, dear ; 
and whenever your uncle brings you to 
Cape Town, remember you must come and 
see my girls. There'll always be a weloome 
for you in Grave-street.” 

Noel's farewell to Mona was almost solemn 
in its earnestness. If those who believed the 
two almost plighted lovers could have over- 
heard his words they would have been 
surprised. 

‘I want you to promise me one thing,” 
said the young man, as he held the girl’s hand 
in a close em 2. ‘If ever you are in any 
trouble or difficulty, will you write tome? If 
I can everthelp you will you trust me to do 
80 as gladly as though I were your brother?” 
‘tI shall never forget your kindness,” said 


Mona, gratefally. ‘Mr. Noel, if you stay 


long in Africa, won’ you come to Spring 
Vale?” 

He shok his head. 

“I ¢hink not. Now, will you promise me 





if you are unhappy, if you fiad things less 


people in Africa did about that time. He does , 





pleasant than you expect in your uncle's 
house, will you les me know? I—I have 
friends in England, and I know I could 
arrange ® home for you there if you do not 
like Spring Vale !” 

‘It is very good of you, but ——-” 

‘‘I knew your father,” he said, earnestly. 
“'T may say I have been intimate with many 
of the Oarstairs family. Will you not look 
on me as a friend, and give me this promise ? ” 

And so Mona gave it. Impressed by his 
earnestness she pledged herself to write to Mr. 
Noel if ever she needed a friend's help, and 
accepted his banker's address in Cape Town, 
where he said lette:s coald always be for- 
warded to him while he remained in Africa. 

‘‘And I shall send you word myself if I 
return to England. There is jast one thing 
more,” he added. ‘‘ Are you likely to write to 
Mrs, Carstairs or her daughter? ”’ 

**T do not think so.” 

“If you should have occasion to write do 
not mention my name to them. I have no 
unworthy motive for asking this, but I am 
connected in their minds with your cousin, 
Roland, and I know they are mosteanxious he 
should return to England. If Mrs. Carstairs 

d where I was, she might write and ask 
me to try and influence him—and that I could 
not do.” 

‘TI will be sure never to mention your name; 
but, Mr. Noel, why does not Roland return to 
England? I went to Carstairs once, and it ia 
such @ beautiful place, I can’t understand how 
anyone can stay away from such a home. 
The old servants are so devoted to my cousin 
they quite long for his return! ”’ 

‘* Do they know why he left?” 

“I think not, It was his old nurse told me 
the story. By my grandfather's will he was 
not to marry until he came of age, and on his 
—— birthday he was advised to go 
abroad. There was a letter telling him what 
places he had better visit, and he was not to 
epen it until he had left England. Roland 
started on his birthday, and went firat to Ger- 
many, but he has never come home to Car. 
Stairs since, and he has been gone over two 
years now.” x 

‘I do not think he ever will return,” said 
Noel, gravely, ‘but depend upon it, Miss 
Carstairs, be knows his own business beat.” 





CHAPTER III. 


In a low Maderia chair placed in a shady 
corner of the wide verandah which ran round 
her uncle's house sat, or rather reclined, 
Mona Carstairs one November afternoon. 

It was the beginning of the Afrioan summer; 
the sky was a perfect cloudless azare, the heat 
so great that Mona felt it even in her cool 
dress of white cambric. 

All around her spoke of prosperity. The 
house was built on the top of a hill, and the 
view from the verandah was perfect ; and yet it 
was with a sigh that Miss Carstairs cl the 
book she had tried so hard to read, and gave 
herself up to a reverie. : 

Never had been fairy pictures so utterly mis- 
taken as those she had drawn of her uncleand 
his surroundings. 7 

Reuben West was a splendid picture of an 
English yeoman. _ 

When the mortgagees foreclosed, and his 
parents were turned from the farm they had 
leased for years, he went out to the colony, 
because he could not bear to labour as a ser- 
vant on the land where he had ruled as a 
master. 

He worked his way to Africa because he 
would not rob his parents of ever go little of 
the pittance that remained to him. 

He had been engaged on an “up country” 
farm as soon as he landed; in a very short 
time found favour in his employer's eyes, and 
married his daughter. 

Mrs, West died at her boy's birth, and her 
husband had never looked at a woman's face 
with anything but friendship since. 

He prospered apace. He spent much of 
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his leisure in reading, He chose for his 
friends grave,thoughtful mén, and ‘the restit' 
was that at sixty Reuben West waa a’ power’ 
in his‘adopted country. 

He hat a keen intélifzente, an” inmnste” 
courtesy of manner, a clear judgrheht, and s° 
ready wit. 

Through all the years of’ his’ exile’ he had 
retained his old dtead of fashionable nodtsty, 
and yet theré was no drawing-room in the 
colony whoeé mistréss: world’ not’ have’ fait 
honoured by his presence; and ‘his “grave, 
thonghtfat face} and enow-white hair gave hint 
a venerabld spyesfance even beyond his’ 
years. 

It wae a very tilent jourifey thatthe consins’ 
performed from Cape Town to Spring’ Vale. 

The déotor boried himeelt in a* medical 
book, and’ paid no ‘attention to Mons beyond 
providing in every way for hercomfort. 

The carriage whictrmet theniat Spring Vale” 
was a model of ease, and’ ths’ horsts went 
at a splendid pace; bat even -here ‘Nortian 
never tréubled himeelf to’ talk. I was*only 
as they psecet? through his fathet’s yates that 
he rouséd hitacsif to sev’ cravety; — 

“T hopefon'il take to my father, He hag 
been very mush pleased at‘the thoupht’ of) 
your cominy, Hisgréatwistt has always been | 
fora daughter.” 

‘*‘ Bat he has your wife?" sagvested Maht, 
quite* forget:ing onty “her fancy haa” fold 
her the doctor wie a martidd nfin, She knew 
she had made a mistake by the shadow that 
crosted his face) even beard he miid, otfdty,— | 

You have teett mi.iformed.” 

Mr. Weet waa waiting in the Hell) and’ bis’ | 
hiss of welcome solved Mona's dénbts.‘at” 
once. 

He, at least, was glad to have‘ her; Oso 
look at hig’ faos; and tha girl was faltct'a 
desp content. Ivy wag-atmost as though hér 
own father had come beck-to her, 

And the fitatietprestion was right) Renten 
West wae unféignediy clad of the prett?, 
gentle pir], whd coon learvcott to make'sunshing 
in hi¢ home, 

“ You ace my dear,’” he told her, when “at 
had only been a few'dags’ at Spring’ Vales I 
was delighted when yoar old schoolmistrets 
wrote ta mo; but Norman made mé ptt in 
that‘abstt my‘not liking fashionable youty 
ladies. He @eciated that alf Eoglith girls 
were stuck-up and had high notions.” 

* You don't think ms stuck-np, Uncle Rea?” 
pleaded Mona, pitting: one’ soft cheek againat 
the old gent!sman’s. ‘* Do you?” 

“T think you the doarcrf little gitl id the 
world! How that anut’ of’ yours ‘cduld bear 
to par€ frocr yor T cin'¢ make'out.”” 

And, thus enéourtted, Mona potred otf her” 
poor little History; and Reabsan West kissed 
her, and told bet she was his own child henca. 
forward. 

** IT did not half like Misa’ Mcerts wiitihs to 
you,” confiled Mona, “ Is seenied like asking 
you to have mie?’ 

The vety revuark Norman had made when 
he read the soto! mistret4’s‘ letter. 

‘Well, my désr, I sttanld have'asked tokave 
you long ago, had I known of yotir existénas ! 
I didn’t keep up much ‘cortespondénce with 
the old country, and when’ did it'was my | 
sister Sasan who anawered my letters, and she 
Wee sO atfery about yen? mother's oiuiriage 
she never mentioned her name After it 

“T thought Annt Sasa canié oul td live 
with' you?” 

“ Bo'shé did, bat eh¢ died before she réached 
Capé Town. My wifé was'an only child, and 
hed no near relations left, 66 that you are 
actually the only kinswoman Norman has.” 

“And Tt thitk he'd he qhite content without 
me," retorted Mons, ‘Uncté Renbeti, why 
coes De. West detest me 6?” 

“Barely you might cxf hior Nortian.’* 

“Then why does Norman detést mé 7" 

It was characteristic of Reaben West that 
he never protesicd Mona was mistakes, 

‘My boy is not wsdd to young Jddide, and 
does not know how to talk +6 them,” wad his 





| berlittle titrusts, her codl staba fof the Gootor 


| Gah, ghe chancSd to overhear a colversition 
| betwéen’ the father Bnd sou, which robddd her 


, times," said the Dootor, coolly, “and if ever & 
| fellow Ment pd fat goné.in the madheésg it 
: was ifr, 2} 


‘' I believe he wishes I had never.come.” 
“No, Yon are quite mistaken there, child, 
Norman is glad of anything that gives me 
pteastre.” 

+ And now time had passed on to the Novéem- 
ber afternoon whet Mona eat on the verandah 
with that strange, unsatisfied expression, 

She bid‘been a mohth at Spring Vale, and 
Knew everyoue in the place. Her uncle petted 
het to her hésrt'’s content, the servants wor- 
shipped her, the neighbours were hind and 
friendly ; in fact, the only. person who sesmed 
bithd to her merits was her cousin Norman. _ 

The dootor was thé ong dtawback to Mona's 
felicity ; but, unfortunately, he wasa cah- 
siderable ove, He had an extensive prattics, 
bat his home was with his father, and. Mona 
saw him continually. 

They nevér advanced in ithe Ieask to 
intimacy, but were as.cold and formal ag at 
their first meeting. He never expressed his 
disapproval of anything Mis# Carstairs eid or 
did, but he had a way of lifting his eyebrows 
occasionally, which petfectly exasperated 
Mona, 

He was the only person amdévg her new sur. 
ronddixgd who iguored her, and Mr. Wehtt's 
adopted darling way not nearly 80 mtek arid 
patient un@er such a slight ad Miss Morris's 
prpil teather would have been. 

She had a kind and generots heaet; so, sediag 
that the sabjedt annoyed her uncle, after that 
one otttburst she was careful not to mention 
Norman's indifference to. him, She reserved 


when she saw him alone, and fully hoped Mr. 
West had forgettén the grievance until, the 
night before we see her dreaming ou the veran- 


of kér deflation, 

* S56 ia’ a dear little thiog!” said Mr. Wat, 
evidently speaking ofhis nicce, “ and the image 
cf her mother.” 

* Jast about as heartless,” returned thé 
Daatéy. “I baliove my aunt threw over ber 
whole familty'at hér lover's biddfog, and Misa 
Cavétatts’ bids fair to emulate her.” 

‘‘T think yon ara véry hard on the poor 
ohif?, Norijan, Waat'do you mean?” 

**Oh, there was a yourg fellow on board she 
wis Carfyicg on with nicely. Tho captain 
eimsélf told mie they all thongh# is woula be a 
match, and T’ar cure it looked like it?’ 

“Well?” 

“The nomen she wag seen with me I sup- 
pose it dawned on-people ‘td téll hér of your 
westsh and position. My young lady sey at 
ones’ a strigiling artist’ is no fis match fo# 
her, an@ sends him to thé rightabons.” 

‘* How'can you sell?” 

Weil, L have seén men in love a few 


o@. You know yoursélf she has 
never mentioned his name, aud there can’t be 
anything between then, or Be would wrifé to 
her.”’ 

‘ST don"t bSlieva your consin is* heartless,” 
ssid Mr. West, firtify. ‘Tne man may bave 
bésy trifling with her.”’ 

“He was‘not a trifigr. Besides, can$ you 
pee Sha makes eyés at any. fellow she meets?” 

‘* That's nonsense,” cried thé old gentleniia, 
fairly vexed, ‘'Shedoos the henodra of my 
house very prettily, and is civil to all my 
guests; but if youcall hér manner flirting, niy 
boy, you can’s have seen mitch of, tast 
pastime,’’ 

* And I’m sure I don't want to,” said thé 
Dootor, wearily. ‘ We'd better not talk of 
her, father. We shall never agreé.” 

“' T wag so glad to have her,” caid Mr. West, 
gently, ‘and you know, my boy, ié wili maks 
no differétice to you. Whenevet yon find a 
wife this houses ia ready for her, and I wi 
find another home for me and my little 
Mona.” 

‘T wish you wouldn’é harp on my miarry- 
ing!” retorted Norman, ‘ You may live.a 
hundred years, father, but you'll never eeemy 





reply. 


wife,”’ 


‘“‘T¢ seems @ pity,” said Mr. West, thought. 

folly. ‘“ You are depriving yourself of a great 

deal of happiness.” 

“ At any rate, I know I am notdeceived. [ 

ami not being accepted for my money.” 

‘* You think tco much of money, my hoy,” 

said his father, sadly. 

‘*F often wish we had not a shilling in tho 
world,” returned Norman, ‘' So you se, sir, 

so far from grudging my cousin a share of 

your wealth, I am very much obliged to her 
for lifting part of my burden; off my 
shoulders,” 

And this-was the conversation Mona found 
ao diffi salé to understand. 

Until then she had honestly believed Nar. 
man West's coldness to her was the resuls of 
avarice, that being rich himself he geadgea 
hér 8 share of hie fathsr’s wealth. Now she 
could not believe this any longer, Taere: was 
the ring of truth in her cousin's voids as he 
declared he wished he had not « shilling, 

Oa the other charge Mona was quite exr. 
She knew she had never “ dropped ’ Mc, Noei. 
that, so far from scorning him when she heard 
of her uncle's fortune, they had parted ag dear 
friends. 

Ste knew, too, that she had never * flicted” 
in her life, if by flirting Norméen moans trying 
to win an affectian she dit net intend to 
aceépt. Her cousin's tatuis-did nos burt ber, 
because she fels they were fatsa; bai two 
things did trouble her, Was Norman righi, 
and had Mr. Noel realfy loved het? And way, 
oh! why, did her cousia say he should never 
marry ? 

Mona decided life wotld ba a great: deal 
pleasanter for her if a3-wifg claimed ail Dr. 
Weat's leisnre, Perhaps. if sue’ invited ali 
the nicest girla in Spring Vale and threw them 
in hia way he might.change his mind. Oa the 
other point ghe was more doubifal. 

Bae tiked Mr, Noel vary much. Trem the 
moment of their firat meeting stfe had felt par- 
fectiy at ease with him, bat she-knew she cid 
not love him. 

Contd it be lova that had softened hid voico 
whenever he spoke to her? Was it love tha 
made him so eager for her promise to cinim 
bis aid inany trouble? 

Sho was ronsed from her reverie by :kanoise 
of many footsteps, and looking over the veran- 
dah she saw two colgurad servants. leading 
Dr. West's horse, while her cousin) hiaseif 
folldwed slowly, leaning heavily on bis® part- 
ner’s arm, 

Mona was downstairain 2 moment. How- 
ever much she might dislike Norman she had 
all a troo woman's sympathy for illness or 
trouble, 

She was in the hall before the litile proces- 
sion arrived, and heard Ds. Bsebie, the jcnior 
partner, & very quiet, studious young msn, cry 
reasturingly,— ‘ 

“Don's be alarmed, Miss Carstuirs ! Ha has 
had a bad falltrom’ his horse, and his fvot is 
sprained |" 

‘Beokent” camé from Norman's white 


— 


ipa. 

on was his only word) for’ the néxt miorocnt 
he staggered heavily and! woukt have’ fallen 
had not the coloured servants, takiwg inthe 
danger. lett the horse to his owm desires, and 
helped Dz. Beebie to carry their-youtg master 
ints.tke dining-room snd tay him on thseofa, 
where he neither moved nor spoke, manda to 
Mona's concern. 

‘* Sarcly hes mot dead’ she azked, 
anxiously. 

‘Dead!’ exclaimed the janior psrtmer. 
“ Bless me, no! He's only fainteti; bat it 
mizht have been a bad business, Wht pos- 
sessed him to ride that horge so. near the 
railway I can’t think. Sse has » ftighiful 
tefper, and always goes off into janirums 80 
the sight of a train.” 

Mona stood there white and scared. §he 
did not like to go away, but she dreaded lest 
her cousin should open his- eyes and find her 
there. - 

Fortunaiely,.Ds. Beebie was a. most cont 
mionplace, practical young man. He rapuiy 
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decided Miss Carstaira:would be a more effi- 
cient assistant than any of the gervanta, and 
so he coolly’ called ‘herto help:him in. his: pro 

ceedings, sénding/her for what he required ae 
calmly as though shebad been an. apprentice 
in his surgery. 

Is was not very dreadfal after al). The 
ankle was hopeleasiy"broken, but. it was coen 
set, and the lover part of theleg pat in spiinte 
Dr. Beebie surveyed his work with great com. 
placency. 

‘'It'll be a beautifalbcase,” hesaid, gravely, 
‘‘and West is just the fellow to set | people an 
example. He won't go:risking the use: of his 
foot for the reet of his life by walking abont 
too secon. He'l shew people how to bear 
accidents. I should think you'd better have a 
bed made up for him in the library, Mize 
Carstairg. 
and the servants can whetbhim inand ous to 
meals, The driver, Mores, is avery haaxtly 
fellow; Tl send him: up, aud he'll help the 
Dootor to bed presently.” 


It opens into this room, you stey} 
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“TI might.” 

Sherang and gave the order, When it was 
brought she arranged the tray with deft 
fisgers, and carried it to the sofa. Norman 
took all the soup, and looked at bis cousin 
with pnzzied eyes as she removed the basin. 

*e y should never have thought you could do 
that!” 

‘ What?” laconically, 

“Viake one comfortable withont a fass/’ 
he returned. ‘* Moss women go into hysterics 
over‘accidents, if they care for the injared 
pérson, ard ignore the affair altogether if they 
den’t,”’ 

‘‘T never met-any women like that,” said 
Mone, as she deftly, turned the Venetian biinds 
to keep ont the sammer sunshine. 

‘* Don't trouble to stay here,’’ said Norman, 

‘*De. Beebie exid you were not. io bs lefs 
alone, and Unele Reuben ia out,’ reiqrned 
Mens, quickly. “I will serd in one of the 
gérvanis if yon prefer it, but I certainly shall 
not leave you alone,” 





“Do you mean be will be ill long?” asked 
Mona, seriously, 

**He won’s he sble to pué hia foot to the 
ground under a monty untessrhs is an idiot; | 
bat aa to his being ‘ill’ he'll saffer nothing! 
in hiraself, He ean he'carried tow £0’ when | 
he’s tired of }; ing in bed, and West was alwaya’ 
a great one*for resting. He'll do well enough, 
If you want to pity anyone; Miss Carstairs, 
please let is bame; I chall:have all the sick 
people in the town on my hands, and az none 
of them have haif the faith in me they kava 
in my partner my life won't be veryeasy. I 
donbt if I shul? be able-to sif down toa nical 
with my wife-and the chicks till West's about 

For though only a jonior partner, ard’ poz- 
sessing note peng of private: means, De, 
Beebie had been married nine years. He had 
fiva children, anda little dumpling of a wife; 
who bored Mona excersively, and much be. 
wildered that young lady to understand wiry 
Mrs. Beebie was the only woman'in Spring 
Vale with whom her cousin Norman wa? on 
friendly terms. 

“Treally think,” eaid Miés Carstairs, slowly, 
“that before you speak so certainly cf hig 
recovery you ought to bring him too, Ha'a 

~ insensible ever since you brought him 
hb e” 

“Oh! that was all the better-while the foot 
was being eet, Spared hima: good dea! of 
pain. We'll soen see to“hinrnow.” 

He applied “reatoratives; bat Norman Wess 
was & long’ ticfe ‘in “‘ coming’ to,” and when 
be at last opened ‘His’ eyes his words wore 
strangely ineoherent. 

“ Send her away |’ be 884, irritably, “« You 
know I have’ praye@ never to see her ‘face 
again,” 

_ Dr. Beebie lookednt Mona, as though teen. | 
juin her silences. Phew he said, soothing! y,— 

“ It's all righo; old fellow! She's far enoreh 
away. I think you're dtéeaming 1" 

Mcu2 had retreated to a position behing the 
sofa, where the paticnt could not see-her with. 
cnt turning hisheai, 

Norman seemed to recover himaclf by an 
effort. 

“Tethat you, Béebic? What's up?” 

“ Nothing worset2an'a‘broken ankle, if you 
keep quies. Who did you take me for ?” 

“I theught Olara was here. Yow stewhat 
an idiot pai makes of & man,” 

_“She’s nos here‘nor‘likeby to be!” retnrned 
his partner. ‘Now, West, Iam going to leave 
you ia your cousin’s hands, I'il lock in’ again 
to-night1” , 

Loft alone’ there camera long silence between 
Mona and ‘the invalid. As last he - said; 
faintly,— . 

‘‘ Pray don’t trouble yourself to stay here, 
I shall do very welt 1" ‘ : 

Bat his’ volte was- eo wesk that Miss 
Carstaira’ forgot herannoyance, 

“I thinkyou ovght to have something to 
take!” she tai@ briskly: ‘Yon know it is 





“ You-must break is to my father gently,’ 
said Dr. West, giving up the point of her 
staying. ‘The dear old man always works 
himself upiatoan sgony if I am ill!” 

“Tam sure you ought not to talk,'’ reproved 
hia naree. 

“Iewon'thurt me. My foot feels on: fire, 
Tiere is nothing else the matter.” 

“So De. Beebie said. He eesmed to pity 
himself.a great.deal more than you!’ 

“ Doat is his way, to hide his feclings. He 
hes ono of the-kiadest hearts.’’ 

Th I am-sure you ought not to talk,’’ repeated 


one, 
She thought he had-obeyed her, for he 
rélapsed iato silence, And che believed him 
sleeping, but after = while he opsned his eyes, 
afver gazing wildy roand the room oried, 
wildly, — 

‘*Olare, Clara!” 

Much alarmed Mona was certaialy at a lose, 
She: fels certain he was delicious, but could 
not bear to call in any of the servants to 
listen to hie secrets thus. unconeciousiy dis- 
closed. She did not know who Ciara wus or 
whst part she had filled in Norman's life, and 
£0 she jast stood by hia side, unwilling to leave 
him alone, aud yet powerlesa to help bia, 

** Clara, Clara!’ called the feverish voice, 
‘‘ where are‘you? Have you forsaken me? 
My headis- on fire, I tell you, anc it ia your 
work!” 

Very gently Mona laid her ooo] hand on his 
brow, which seemed to bara her fingeze, then 
she whispered sofsiy,— 

“ Ciara iaynot-here. Wouid you like ber 
cent for?” 

‘* Timever want to sse her ageia! Never, 
never! Ob, why do yon lock at me with her 


leyea? Send her away!” 


‘' Sbe@ia miles away,” said Monza, repeating 
Dr. Beebie's words. “You may be quiie 
certain she is not coming back!” 

“She spoilt my life, I forgave her thst, 
but she has killed my faith in women! I 
shall never believe in one egain! Naver, 
never’ "’ 

Mona was fesling almost distraught. It 
was an untold relief to her whan the door 
opened, and her uncle entered. He had met 
Ds. Beebdio and heard from him of the acci- 
dent; so the worst of her task was spared 
poor Mona. 

“Tact so glad you have come,” she whis- 
pered.- “He -has’ been talkicg so wildly. I 
cid not know what to do.”’ 

‘*Tjightheaded,” said Mr. West, sadly, 
‘bat thatis not unusual with him! I never 
met anyone with such a tendency to fever, 
and the moment it attacks him ho is 
delirious |" 

They: stood together, uncle and niece, 
watehing Norman’s:fevered tossing, He aid 
not epeak conneoctedly agsia, only now and 
again, by bending over him, the two anxious 
watehers could catci: the one word,— 
“Clara i” 

‘« Who was.she?” asked Mora. 
“Phe curse of his life,’’ answered Reaben 





paet five o’clock,‘and you werenvt ints laxch. 
Couldn't you swallow some-soup . F 





West, bitterly. “She was Kate Beebie's 
sistér, but as unlike her as darkness from 
light. She and my boy were lovers, their 
wedding-day fixed, when she met some 
Englishmen at her aunt's houss in Cape Town. 
One of them was a lord, and ghat girl would 
have sold her gonl for a title. She slipped 
out unknown to ber friends, and married him 
at the Cathedral one morning. Thenthey went 
on board the steamer and sailed for England 
the same day. 

* Until the ship stopped af Madsira, and an 
acquaintance of.oura, who happencd tod ba on 
board, cabled out ths news, we Kkuaw nothiog 
of it. Norman sought her frantically, 
believing she had met with eoms accident, 
When her treachery wss knewo here it 
almozt cost her sister's lifo, and if changed 
my boy from a joyous light-wearted young 
fellow to the grave, studious man he ia now!” 

The tears stood ia Mona's eyez. 

“And he hates all women!” 
brokenly. “No wonder, atior 
beirayall” 


she eaid, 
such a 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs, Carstairs replied ¢5 Misa Mortris’a 
letter courteoutiy enough, saying she was 
much cbliged to thas lady for taking her 
troabiesome niece cff her bends. Theniaa 
postscript, as though a mere afterthought, she 
asked whether LMias Morris knew of any 
young lady of position necciag a refiaed home 
and fashionable society. 

Down went the corners cf Mies Morris's 
month as she read these lines, 

“ Trhen I was right, and ahe hea been living 
beyond her income, and ig in difficulties. 
Weli, I'm sorry for her, but as to trusting 
any girl I cared for to her tender meréice 
that’s quite a different thing. Sho had better 
secure 4 rich. son-in-law aa eovn 23 possible. 
Way doesn't Sir Roland come homes to marry 
hie cousin if they ‘understand cach other ?’" 

That was what a great many other pecple 
were askiag, the Miss Carziairs emong ike 
Toss. 

“You know, mamma,’’ said Mande, the 
eldest of the trio, 2 haughty young wowan of 
twenty-five, ‘‘Rojand nover ssid enything 
Gefinite, and I really think it would be hetter 
to write to him and ask his intentions, Mary 
might. have married Mr. Foriescue last year 
if sha hada’s been-so {nih of being ‘ my lady.’ 
Eight nhandzed a year is noi to be Ceapized.” 

But unfortunately the rejected swain bad 
gone elsewhere for consolation, and found: it. 

The truth came sadly home to Mrs. Car- 
staira, Her youngest girl had heen “ oub” 
three years, Maude, the eldest, had ecen 
seven geasons, and yet ihe only ghost of an 
cffer either of them: had received was the 
one she-had allowed Mary to reface because it 
came from someone.‘ connected wiilr trade.’’ 

‘We can't go on like this much longer,” 
said the widow, witha groan. ‘I have spont 
every penny your father left me, Iam in 
Gebt on every side, and I have nothing in the 
world todepend.upon bat my petisien, which 
is only four hundred a-year.”’ 

‘lee eshamefail” said Mary, groaning. 
*: Roland.ought never to have deceived me.”’ 

‘* Ave- you sure you didn’t cecelve your- 
self?” demanded. Mande, coldly. ‘I never 
noticed. Roiand paid you any particular 
attemtion. You were noaresi to him in age, 
and so-got paired off with him as childzen, 
but I never heard of anything else.’ 

“He said he musi go away because it wae 
dangerous to stay,’ said Mary, desperately, 
‘and herasked me always to thizk of him 
kincly.” 

“That dogsn'é imply he means to marry 
you,” retorted Msaade. ‘I think you have 
behaved like a siaipicton.” 

“Come, gitls, quarrelling won't mend 
matters,” said their mother, with a sigh. 
“ Just tell me what is to be done?” 

‘‘T shail write to Roland,” said Mande, 


slowly. 
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‘I don’s think you are the proper person,’ 
objected Mary, ‘ You were never his favoar- 
ite.” 


‘‘No, we squabbled continually, and so he 
can’t think I am trying to catch him," said 
Mias Carstairs, with profound contempt for 
her sister. ‘I shall tell him mother’s affairs 
are hopelessly entangled, and that as she has 
mc son to help her she would be gratefal if he 
could come and talk over things with her. 
Bat that if it is impossible for him to come to 
England it would & gteat convenience to 
a3 to have the use of Carstairs Place for a few 
months." 

‘I thought we had the use of it?” objected 
Alice. ‘ Didn't little Mons stay there ever 
so long? ”’ 

“We have the use of it so far that three 
rooms are kept aired in case we want them. 
But I don’t mean that at all. If we go to 
Carstairs it must be with proper style, and 
power to throw the whole house open and 
entertaip.”’ 

‘* Bat that would coat a lot.” 

‘Roland, of course, would pay his own 
éradespeople, and I expect when ours heard 
‘we were living at the Place they would soon 
grow less threatening. Why, our cousin has 
ten thousand a-year if he has a penny.” 

‘Double that,” pat in Mrs. Carstairs. 
*‘His mother was an heiress. Roland must 
have a princely income, and being the last 
male heir, everything is in his power.” 

** Does that make any difference? " 

“Yer. Your grandfather entailed the 
property on the eldest of his three sons and 
his descendants, bat failing a direct male 
heir the reigning baronet was to have power 
to bequeath everything as he chose. Itia a 
durning shame! Asif Roland died childless 
you girls would be his natural heiresser.” 

‘* Hardly that,” said Maude, who was very 
precise, ‘‘for Mona's father was older than 
papa. Bat it doesn’t matter, mamma. Roland 
+ sure to marry. Eligible young men always 

io.” 
The letter was written and despatched early 
in January (it was the arrival of the Christ- 
mas bills that had roucei Mrs. Carstairs to 
the desperate condition of her affairs). It was 
sentto Sir Roland's lawyer, who was supposed 
always to have the baronet’s address, accom- 
panied by a polite note, urging speed in des- 
patching it. 

Mr, Tweedy answered by return of post. 
He had sent on Mrs. Carstairs’ letter, but he 
feared some time might elapse before a reply 
could arrive, as his client was out of Europe. 

‘“‘ That's vague,” said Mande, as she tossed 
the note into the wastepsper basket. ‘ Really 
one would think Roland was a criminal flying 
from justice. He has been gone three years, 
and we have neyer had a definite address 
where we could write to him.” 

Two days later Mr. Tweedy’s card was 
brought to the ladies as they sat at work. 
Mrs, Carstairs declared Sir Roland must 
have come home. Her daughters thought the 
lawyer brought a message from him, but all 
felt that no light cause had made the lawyer 
leave his office, and come up to South Kensing- 
ton in the basiest part of the morning. 

He was shown into them as they sat, for as 
not one of the girls would have heard of being 
excluded from the audience it seemed useless 
for bim to be asked into another room. 

It chanced that he had never met Mrs. Car- 
stairs or her daughters. In fact, Roland had 
behaved rather strangely on coming of age, 
and dismissing his grandfather's lawyer had 
confided the entire management of his affairs to 
Mr. Tweedy, of whom no one had heard any- 
thiog except that his son had been Roland's 
chum at college. 

Thelawyer was a man of fifty turned, shrewd 
and clear. ed. He probably took in a great 
deal of the characters of his new acquaintance, 
for he wasted no time in idle small-talk, but 
went direct to the purpose. 

‘Iam sorry to say, madam, that I am the 
bearer of ill news. I heard this morning of 
my client's death. Sir Roland Carstairs died 





at Cape Town on the tenth of December, of 
typhua fever, and the information has just 
reached me!” 

The one thought in all those minds was, to 
whom had the dead man left his wealth, or— 
and this was a terrible idea—had he died 
intestate, and if so, could Mona's claims out- 
weigh theirs? 

“TI had no idea Roland was in Africa,” 
said his aunt at last. ‘* What in the world 
took him there, away from all his kindred?” 

“TI rather fancy, poor fellow,” said the 
lawyer, feelingly, ‘‘that his one object in 
l ing a life of constant change was to pre- 
vent himself from forming any strong attach- 
ment, for under his painfal circumstances he 
felt marriage would be a sin!” 

Four pairs of eyes looked at Mr. Tweedy in 
bewilderment. 

“Painful circumstances! Why, he had 
twenty thousand a-year!"’ 

** And would have given every penny of it 
to have changed places with his meanest ser. 
vant. Surely, Mrs. Carstairs, you must have 
heard of the family skeleton?” 

“I know that Reginald Carstairs and his 
wite, Lady Adela, were grievously unhappy,” 
said the widow, in a puzzledtone, ‘She was 
beautifol and high born. She brought him a 
noble fortune, and loved him dearly. Why 
their marriage was @ failure always bewildered 


‘* She is dead now, and her son rests in peace, 
so it can hurt no ope to speak the trath. Lady 
Adela Carstairs died a raving lunatic, Her 
mother was insane, and she had been subject 
to fits of dementia from a child. Sir 
Reginald did his utmost for his grand- 
son. He guarded against his learning even a 
hint of the fatal seoret till he was of age. 
Then he caused the trath to be disclosed to 
him in a letter written by himself. In 
that letter, Mrs. Carstairs, your father- 
in-law urged his heir never to marry unless he 
felt absolutely certain he had not inherited 
his mother’s curse !"’ 

‘He did not inherit it,’’ said Mrs, Car- 
stairs, sharply. * Roland had the sweetest 
temper.’ 


pe: . 

*‘Bat subject from childhood to fits of 

oom, which amounted almost to melancholia. 

e saw the first physicians for mental dis- 
orders in London and Paris, and all said the 
same thing. He might live to a good old age 
and never develop his mother's malady ; but 
the seeds of it were dormant in hia constita- 
tion, and any trouble or sudden shock would 
bring them into life. In my o , after 
listening to such a verdict, Sir Roland was 
right in taking (as he did the day he heard it) 
@ solemn oath that nothing would indace him 
to marry." 

** Bat to be cut off like that in the prime of 
hie youth, it sounds terrible! ’’ objected Mrs. 
Carstairs. 

‘* Better so than to live to become a lunatic. 
Believe me, madam, he thought so. The one 
wish of his heart was to die young.” 

“And he expected it?” asked Mrs. Car- 
stairs. ‘‘I have often heard him speak as a 
child as though he never fancied himeelf old.” 

‘“* He did expect it ! ” said the lawyer, quietly. 
“* The day after he came of age he made a 
will (he was then travelling with my son) and 
sent itto me. It has been in my keeping ever 
since, and I never heard him express a wish 
to alter its disposition of his property ; but the 
letter received this morning distinctly states 
that he made a second will at the commence. 
ment of his illness, which revokes the one in 
my possession.” 

‘‘Who wrote to you?” asked Mande, 
abruptly. 

“A Captain Peters. He commands one of 
the steamers sailing between Southampton and 
the Cape, I believs your cousin had travelled 
on his ship more than once. He writes of him 
with great feeling, and says that, as he hopes 
to be in England within a fortnight of his 
letter, he would prefer not to enter into basi- 
ness matters, bat intends to call on me with 


the will and other legal doouments as soon ag 
he reaches London.” 

‘* [daresay he has prevailed on Roland to 
leave him everything,” said Mra, Carataizs, 
spitefully. ‘* Sach a will made when the poor 
— was dying ought not to be allowed to 
stand.” 

‘- In that case one of your daughters would 
suffer,” said the lawyer, dryly, “ for she is his 
heiress.” 

“I thought you did not know the contents 
of the will,'’ ssid Maude, sharply. 

“Nor do I. Captain Peters specially says 
he prefers not to enter into details; bat then, 
as an afterthought, he adds that to save any 
disappointment he thinks it best to state that 
Sir Roland’s chief heiress is his cousin Mona. 
bec of you young ladies am I to congrata- 

te ” 

Bat, alas! neither of the three looked in a 
oase for felicitation. If ever envy, hatred, and 
malice were stamped plainly on girls’ faces, 
all these were written on those of the Misses 
Carstairs. 





CHAPTER VY. 


Noaman West did not die, though he was in 
a good deal more danger than hia father had 
expected at first. He had led such an active, 
outdoor existence that the confiaement had 
tried him terribly; and, besides the broken 
ankle, colonial fever seized on him and held 
him tightly ia its cruel grip, so that for three 
or four weeks after that terrible November 
afternoon Mr, Weat's beautiful home was the 
abode of mourning and anxiety for his only 
son, tossed in all the wild deliriam of fever, 
rarely being conscious all through that time, 
and only trangail when in the stupor of ex- 
haustion. 

In vain good Dr. Beebie declared Norman 
would pull through. In vain his cheery little 
wife told Mona, in confidence, she had seen 
him far worse at the time of her sister's 
treachery. 

Mona and her urcle worked themselves iato 
a terrible state of anxiety until, as the Doctor 
told them good-naturedly, they were doing 
their best to make three invalids instead of 
one. 

Mona was head nurse—a rather peculiar 
arrangement, since in health the cousins had 
never been on cordial terms, and all the 
feminine population of Spring Vale were dying 
to wait on the handsome Dootor ; bat from the 
moment of discovering his boy's ravings were 
less violent when Mona's voice soothed him, 
Mr. West had installed his niece in supreme 
authority,and she was too fond of the kind 
old man not to long to do her utmost for bia 
son. It was entirely for her uncle’s sake, she 
told herself. Besides, the story of ‘‘ Ciara” 
had softened her animosity against Norman. 
After suffering so cruelly through a woman's 
treachery he seemed to have earned a right to 
disparage the whole sex. 

Io fact, Mona's thoughts of “ Clara” were 
harder than any she had cherished against her 
cousin. 

She had all the instinots of a sick nurse, as, 
indeed, most true women have. It was qaite 
impossible to go on hating anyone so com- 
pletely at her mercy. 

The old housekeeper, who had brought up 
Norman from babyhood, was a ready asaistant ; 
but even Mrs. Rolph admitted she could 
do nothing with her young master compared 
with his cousin. 

The crisis came at last, and Norman wai 
pronounced on the road to recovery. The 
tever light died out of his eyes. His ravings 
— bat he was weak and helpless as a 
child. 

The first sign he gave of returning to hia- 
self was that his manner to Mona entirely 
changed. From always frettiog if she left 
the room for an hour, and refasing to take 
food from any other hand, he ceased to notice 
her absence, and seemed equally indifferent 





to her presence. He never showed any plea- 
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sure in her little attentions. It wasas though 
he had gone back to his old distrust. 

Mona was divided in feeling on this sudden 
change. Asa siga that Norman was recovering, 
she hailed it joyfally, but it hurt her to the 
quick to be scorned by one to whom, through 
so many anxious days and weeks, she had 
seemed absolutely indispensable. Good old 
Reubtn West, who saw how her colour went 
and came in Norman’s presence, took an 
opportunity to apologize for his son’s in- 
gratitude ; bat it was Dr. Beebie who remon- 
strated with the patient himeelf. 

‘‘ Well, on the whole, West, I think you are 
the most ungracious fellow I ever had to do 
with, and I have seen a good many !"’ he said, 
one morning in December, when Norman’s 
sofa had been wheeled on to the verandah for 
the first time, and he had answered some con- 
gratalary remark of his cousin’s with something 
like & grunt, sending her away with a tear in 
her eye, that did not escape Dr. Beebie's 
notice. 

“ You'd be ungracious if you'd been laid by 
like a log for five weeks!” was the quick 
reply, ‘‘ but really, Beebie, I do know I have 
been an awful nuisance to you, and as soon as 
I am fit to go about without scaring the 
patients, I'll take them all off your hands, 
and you shall have as long a holiday as you 
like!” 

‘*As though I complained of sick people's 
conduct to me,”’ said Dr. Beebie, sharply. 
‘ Besides, we are old friends and comrades, 
and I was bound to do my best for you; but 
you don’t owe your life to me, West, but I 
verily believe to your cousin's nursing !’’ 

* Rabbieh !” 

“Miss Carstairs has tended you as devotedly 
as though you had been her brother, and you 
treat her—well, considerably worse than if 
she was one of your father's servants!” 

“I’m sure I wish she had spared her 
trouble,” said Norman, wearily. ‘I don't 
know that I care much about life!” 

“ That is cowardly! ” 

“ Qh, of course, you can talk. You've one 
of the aweetest wives in the world, and——" 

‘‘And she is sister of the falsest woman I 
ever knew,” remarked the other doctor, 
coolly. ‘If that does not convince you all 
women are not heartless, because you happen 
to have stumbled across a bad specimen, I 
know nothing that will!” 

“‘T meet nothing but bad specimens.” 

“Pray, are you still fretting after Lady 
Mervyn?” asken Beebie, who felt the time 
had come for plain-speaking. ‘I believe she 
contemplates a divorce, s0 you might have a 
chance of succeeding the Earl! '’ 

‘Do you mean to insult me?” 

“By no means. I want to find out as your 
doctor, and still more as your friend, what 
you are grizzling over, or what makes you s0 
savage with us all.” 

‘I wouldn’s marry Lady Mervyn if she 
came to me a widow, and implored me on her 
bended knees, I can't think what makes you 
— I am fretting over her.”’ 

“Because you raved of hardly anything 
slee while you were ill,” said his friend, 
dryly. ‘I can assure you, poor Miss Carstairs 
must have grown quite weary of Clara's 
name!" 

“They are very mach alike,” said Norman, 


mily. 
“Alike! No two women were more 
different. Olara was a born coquette. Your 


cousin is just a simple, true-hearted girl. I'm 
sare, Norman, you treat her shamefally.” 

‘ST don't like her!" 

“Why not? Surely you can’t be jealous of 

her share of your father's heart?” 
_ “No. The old man enjoya her society 
intensely, but she is falee ag she is fair! 
Before ever she came to Spring Vale, Beebie, 
I understood that much ! ' 

“Indeed! Well, I think you were mis- 
taken. My wife is not often wrong, and she 
ia quite in With your coasin |” 

a oe she see the resemblance to her 

9 , 








** Of course not. No one does bat you.” — 
‘I wish I had been a poor man,” said 


Norman, fretfally, ‘‘ then I might have made | 


something of my life. Now I shall never 
believe any woman accepted me for anything 
but my wealth.” 

Mona did not come back to the verandah. 
In truth, Dr. Beebie met her as she was 
leaving the house, told her she looked like a 
little ghost, and insisted on carrying her off to 
spend the rest of the day at his house. 

“Do you think Norman is going to have & 
relapse?’’ asked Miss Carstairs, anxiously, 
as they drove off. ‘He seems to pe very low 
this morning.” 

** Convalescents are often fretfal. I've been 
giving him a good scolding. You yield to his 
whims too much. He would be better if you 
sat upon him sometimes.” 

“Bat I don’t know how to—and I feel so 
sorry for him.” 

*' My dear Miss Carstairs, you need not be. 
He'll be as strong as ever in a month.” 

“You know that is not what I mean, His 
heart is broken by her treachery.” 

“ His heart is not broken in the least, and 
he would not marry Lady Mervyn if she were 
a widow to-morrow. The truth is, Miss Car- 
stairs, he has grown almost morbid on the 
subject. He distrusts every woman because 
one jilted him. He wants a remedy I can’t 
give him,” 

“* What is it, doctor?” , 

The dootor carefally avoided meeting 
Mona's eyes as he answered,— 

‘‘ To fall desperately in love. Nothing else 
will cure him of his absurd fancies.” 

Mona spent the rest of the day at the 
Beebie's, and her cousin foand the hours drag 
far more than usual. His father sat with 
him all the afternoon, and even volunteered 
to read the paper. Bat his voice was mono- 
tonous, and the invalid stopped him. 

Mrs, Rolph came in for a share of his com. 
plaints. The tea was smoky, and she touched 
his injured foot when she removed the tray 
(both imaginary complaints). He farther. 
more refased to be wheeled indoors, and 


would not hear of going to bed at his usual | hi 


time. 

“ Well, I wish Miss Mons was here,” said 
the irate housekeeper, who, having been the 
invalid’s nurse from his babyhood, did not 
scruple to speak her mind. ‘‘ She bearsall your 
tantams like an angel, bat I don't mean to. 
I'd sooner have to tend a sick bear than you.” 

Norman smiled in spite of himself. 

** Where is Mona, by the way?” 

‘Gone to Mrs. Beebie's, and it’s time she 
did have a change somewhere, poor dear 
young lady, for you've worn her to skin and 
bone nearly with your tantrums. And really, 
Mr. Norman, what we're to do without Miss 
Mona when she goes I can't think. The 
master’s as mopy as possible because he had 
his tea without her. hen she's mafried the 
house ‘ll be as dall as ditch water, and yet 
she's too bonny to be an old maid.” 

Norman declined to give an opinion on this 
point. He went off to bed at nine o'clock in 
the worst possible hamour, and even then 
Mona had not returned. 

rh Dz. Baebie’s advice that the patient 
should judiciously thwarted a little in- 
flaenced Miss Carstairs, for she grew rather 
lax in her attentions, She began to make her 
unole her first care, as she had done before 
the accident, and either by accident or desi 
for three whole days she was never entirely 
téte-2 téte with Norman. 

Bat Dr. West did not like the new arrange- 
ment, and by having his sofa wheeled on the 
verandah an hour earlier than usual on the 
fourth morning, he came upon Mona feeding 
the canaries and singing almost as blithely as 
themselves. 

‘*Why do you never come near me?” Dr. 
West asked, rather sulkily, when the ‘‘ boy” 
who pushed his sofa had retired. 


l ecee you know Beebie says you saved my 
ife 2’ 

‘* He happens to be a great friend of mine, 
80 you mat allow for a little exaggeration.” 

**I don’t believe you care a bit." 

I do,” said Mona, slowly. ‘I think if 
anything had happened to you it would have 
broken your father’s heart.” 

** You could have consoled him.” 

‘* You overrate my powers,” said Mona, 
cheerfally. ‘Bat as you are almost well 
again we need not discuss that. Dr. Bzebie 
says you will be as strong as ever in a 
month.” 

‘He's an idiot!” 

‘* You seem fond of that expression," said 
Mona, coolly. ‘Do you know, Norman, when 
I first saw you on board the Grecian before I 
knew who ag were, I told Mr. Noel you 
looked terribly bad-tempered—and I rather 
think I was right.” 

**I wonder you like to mention his name." 

‘*Why? He was very kind to me.” 

* And you treated him shamefally," 

Mona opened her eyes. 

“IT don’t think he would say 52. We were 
great friends. He had known my father long 
ago, and when we parted Mr, Noel made me 
promise if ever I was in any trouble to write 
to him. I¢ seems strange,” she went on, 
dreamily, ‘but though I had only seen him 
those three weeks I felt as though I had 
known him all my life.” 

Norman stared at her. 

‘* You sound as if you meant it,” he said, 
bitterly ; ‘‘ but perhaps you are only deceiving 
me. Oan you look me in the face and say 
that you were not engaged to Noel ?”’ 

‘*Most certainly,” said Mons, quietly. 
“To begin with, he never wished to marry 
me, and to go on with, I am old-fashioned and 
believe in love. I liked Mc. Noel extremely. 
I trusted him asif he had been my brother, 
but I—did not love him.” 

Norman looked amazed. 

‘‘T thought you were engaged, and that 
when you found out my father’s wealth you 
omy you might look higher, and so cast 

1m off.” 


Mona had grown pale as death. 

“T shall ask Uncle Reaben to pay my 
passage back to Eagland,’’ she said, slowly, 
‘‘and go to Miss Morris. I am stronger than 
I used to be, and perhaps she would let me be 
one of her teachers again now. I can't stay 
in this house.” 

‘Why not? My father worships you." 

“And you gradge me his‘every kindness. You 
think me a heartless coquette, who gave up a 
good man’s love for the sake of being the 
protégé: of rich relations. If I had cared for 
Mr. Noel—like that, and he had asked me, I 
should have married him if he had been as 
poor as a charch mouse.” 

‘* You mustn't go,” said Norman, passion- 
ately. ‘My father could never spare you. I 
could not.” 

** You would be delighted to get rid of me. 
You hate me.” 

“I have tried hard enough to,'’ he an- 
swered, “and the result is that I love you 
better than anything in the world. Mona, if 
I shunned you it was because I knew my own 
danger. I have known for days that you were 
more precious to me than aught on earth,” 

“Dr. Beebie said nothing would cure you 
of your morbid fancies but falling in love. I 
agreed with him then,’’ said Mona, demarely, 
‘but I object to the form in which you have 
taken the prescription.” 

‘*Mona!”’ 

‘We should be miserable!" said the girl, 
—. ‘* Your suspicions would make my 

fe a torture |!” 


** Do you believe I love you?” he demanded, 


ately. 
“*T think it costs you too much to confess 
it for you to say it if is were not true.” 
*' And do you hate me? ” 
“One does not hate one’s cousins.” 
*‘'That won't do! Mona, I will be answered. 








‘* Well, to tell you the truth, I anes you 
had had rather an overdose of my society,” 


I méan to know! Do you hate me?” 
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** Not particalarly.”’ 

“ Then will you go a step further, and try 
to love me? Mona,’’ as he caught a strange 
look in her beautifal face..‘‘do you mean that 
you care already, that-in trying to save my 
worthless liie you have grown to like me?” 

Mona's face wes hidden, but Dr. West -per- 
sisted in his question, 

“I conid not help ii,” she gaid-at last, 
blushing crimson. ‘I wae so sorry for you, 
and eo angry with that ‘ Ciara’!”’ 

“Tl bave forgiven Clara weeks ago! If you 
were angry with her, Mona; you must not 
follow her example by tryivg to make» me 
miserable !"' 

“*T want you to be happy!”’ 

“And I can't be happy withons youl 
Mona, I have treated you like » brate, bat’ I 
love you dearly!” 

‘‘I believe love often begins with a ‘little 
aversion,’ said Mona, gravely. ‘ Perkhapspin 
your case, it will also end with it !"’ 

“ Mona!” 

“ You must never speak of this again’? 

‘* Bat why not?” 

** Beoanee it is impossible!” 

‘“‘ You confess you love me?’ he-protested, 

“T am afraid I do; bat there is a great 
barrier between us, You are rieh,I am penni- 
jess. You are the most doubting:man I ever} 
heard of; and, if I married son, in afew 
weeks you would persurede yourself your for: 
tune had hovught me! I Lad-rather not tiek 
it, Couzin Norman!” 

**Mona!” 

*‘T can’t help it!” said the girl, decidedly, 
“TE you began.todonbt. me after. I was) your 
wife yon would break my heart;and eo I won't 
give you the chance of saying.I married:you 
for your money !”’ 

The servant interrupted their téte-d téte by 
bringing Mona a card. 

“Captain Peiers!” she exolaimed,. “1 
knew the (recian was in’ Table Bays How 
very kind cf him to come, ezpecialy as-they 
sail to-morrow | ”’ 

Bat it was.no call of mere friendship, 
Captain Petere had been summoned the day 
before, when his ship reached Table Bay,+to 
the death-bed of Mr, Noel, otherwise Sir 
Roland Noel Carataire. 

He had received his dying wishes, and taken 
charge of his-last will. 

By some mistake another vessel -had been 
“pnt on” inetesd of the Grecian-for- tho next 
voyage, and so her captain had a fortnight of 
comparative freedom, and the firat use he 
made of it was to come -to Spring Vale, and 
tell Mona of the wondrous change in her-for: 
tunes, since the dead man had-lefi-her,every- 
thing he had, save a small’ provision for his. 
servants, 

It was much the:same story.ae Mr, Tweedy 
had carried to her cousins, only there-was an 
addition they. wonld never know, 

T believe that bad the peor fellow felt free 
to marry bs would have begged you’ to be ‘his 
wife,” said Captain Peters, kindly, “and“his 
much I may tell you, he loved yourwithr all hig 
heart and strength. Your name wae the fast 
on his lips!" 

s ae! why did he:not iell: me he was-my4 
e308ia?"’ ‘ 

. Poorfellow! He thought it easier to keep 
his oath if he néver used his title, For the 
sams reason he never betrayed -his’ wealth. 
Most people thought him a needy artiat.”’ 

“IT know. My consin,; Dz Weat,did !"’ 

‘Ab l” Captain Peters waa not blind to 
ibe criméon biush on the girl's facee “ He's 
a@ fine fellow. Don’t you think so? And 80 
he fancied poor Noel was a straggling artiss. 
Perhaps he wenta little farther, and thought 
you were lovers. Do you know, Mies: Gar: 
stairs, €very one on hoard’ saw the poor 'fel- 
low's devotion to you? Had you beenione 
whit less eimple and unconscious you miust 
h we seon is for yoursel?,” 

Mona's eyea were fall of.tears, 

“Uncle is out,” she said, gently; “ batmy 
C2uzin is on the verandah, He-would: like to 





see you!" , 


Captain Peters followed her tbrongh the 
glass doors,and took a seat at the-invalid’s 
side. The ecailor had seen quite enough to 
guess. at the romance'goingon at Spring Vale, 
so when Mona vanished he was not. disap- 
pointed at the question, — . 

“ What have you been saying to her? She 
was crying!" 

“* Lonly.oame to tell her cf-a-noble -hears 
who died blessing her, and to tell her. that her 
sweet, girlish faith and friendship had brought 
. Aegis brightness into a sorely-burdened 
i 1 ” 

‘‘ You mean Noel! I always said he cared 
for her. Why didn’t he tell her so?” 

Tae Captain explained, but—perkaps from 
design—forgot to add that Miss Carstairs was 
Sir Roland's: sole heiress, Presently, when 
Mr. West had come in and. taken the visitor 
to cee the garden, Mona came softly back. 

‘* Hie was & more unselfish love than mine,” 
said Norman, gravely. ‘' Dean,” taking her 
hand, tenderly, “don’t you think-you can 
trust me? If not I believe I shall have to 
petition the dear old man to leave all- his 
monecy-bags to someone else, I can do without 
riebes, but I cannot give up Mona |”’ 

‘‘T don’t thivk.you will have to try,” said 
Mona, softly. ‘Since I know how Roland 
though} of me I feel-brave, Norman, if you 
wish it still I will. risk evem your fanoying I 
bave accepted you for your money ." / 

* * 


When Norman West heard the truth, and 
knew that Mona had been conscious of her 
wealth when she gave him her promice, he 
deolared he had been taken in, and that she 
would be donbiing him now. but Mona said, 
gravely, she did not care for money, bat she 
was glad he could never suspect her of merce- 
nary thoughts. 

‘*Hem!” said Dr. Beebie, when he ‘heard 
of the engagement, ‘it's the best news you 
could have told me, but you had got thirgs to 
& pretty deadlock, young people! Piease 
remember twenty thousand a-year does not’ 
always come to young ladies whoare afraid to 
accept & rich suitor because he has more 
money than themcelves.”’ 

Renben West was delighted, and urged a 
speedy wedding, but Monw wished to wait 
until Roland's grave waa.not 80 freshly made, 
And thus it came about that the marriage was 
delayed till March, and then the bridal pair 
went to England for their honeymoon, to 
inepeo} the-glories of Carstairs Place, and to 
make a provision for Mona’s sunt and 
cousins. 

Norman called this: provision “ coals of 
fixe,” bat in his hears he was proud that his 
wife's first use of her prosperity should be to 
benefit the relations who bad shown her so 
little kindness. An annnity of. five hundred 
pounds was settled on ‘ Aunt-Mary,” and a 
portion of five thousand pounds promised to 
each of her daughters when they married 
(those three portions are still unclaimed). ; 

“The pleasantest visit of ali was paid to Sk 
Ronan’s. Fortanately Easter fell late, and 
tke school was still enjoying holidays; 20 that 
there was nothing indecorous-in the presence 
of the bridal pair. 

‘s Wonders will never cease,” said Misi 
Morris, as she kissed her ex-popil teacher, 
“Why, Dr. West; what strange changes 
happen! It is not a year since I went 
Petherton Place to tell Mre. Carstairs’ of 


Mona's failare, and listened to ber complaints’ 


at*being burdened witha poor relation !”’ 
[THE END.] 








A vew method fér ventilating railway | car- 
riages, and preventing daet from ‘enteting 
with the air, hav lately appeared in’ France, 
Tne more quickly the train moves,the*miore 
rapidly the apparatus works. Thecniris made 
to traveree’ a receptacle: cor water, 


taining 
which cools it and: relieves'dt -of dubtjafter 


which it goes through another filtering’,before 
entering the carriage, 





— 


FACETIAL 
—o— 

Mvcu charity that begins at homé is too 
feeble to get out of doors. 

Every dog has his day. The*‘nights, how. 
ever, are still reserved for’cate. 

Man Mruursrr: “Tae bonist; miss, makes 
you lock twenty years younger.” Lady Cas- 
tomer: ‘' How fanny! I must appear in it like 
a girl of ten years.” 

“A very good soré.of man ”’ is often another 
term for ‘rather a poor creature;”’ and to 
praice aeman’s honesty, isa favourite way of 
insinuating dulness. 

‘* Was your watchman well recommended ?” 
‘‘ Ob, not directiz, I usedto see himin church, 
and as he: stayed. awake ail throrgh Dr, 
Sonora’s sermons, I concladed he was the man 
I wanted.” 

New Pantourn Maro: " Here'a a letter 
ma'am, if you please.” Mistress: “ Pray, Mary, 
are you not-accustomed to see letters banded 
onatray ?” ‘* Yes, ma’am ; but I didn’t know 
if you was.’ 

Lavy pr Parmacse: What do you think of 
the new duchess?” Mrs. Normanby: ‘‘Oh, 
she’s @ perfect phonograph !” “I don't under. 
stand. What do you mean?” * Well, you 
see, she speaks without thinking.” 

Para: “* How are you'progrestiny in your 
language lessons, Ethel?” Ethel: ‘Oh, I 
have learned to say ‘ Thank you 'and ‘if you 
pleare’ in French.” Tommy: ‘That's more 
than you ever learned in English.” 

Youne Lady, (toa gentleman): “‘ Pickup my 
fan, hand me a chair, and get mea glass of 
water,” Gentleman (indignant): ‘‘Do you 
takes me for a servants?” Lady (serenely) : 
“No, I mistook you for a gentleman!” 

Erne (aged five, who ia being, pnt to bed, 
when her mother, in evening toilet, enters the 
room): “ Are you going to bed,-too, mamma?’ 
Mother: “No, dear, I'm: going-to the-opera.’” 
‘* Are you going to dress-alter you get there?” 

Evzry Tumry Dars.—Lonesum: “ Been 
married a month to'day,; haven’t you, old 
fel? Still. billing and cooing) I suppose?” 
Seruge (dubiously): ‘I am’ not cooing ‘as 
much as I wasat-one time, but'thebilling—ab 
me! 

Inxsurep Innocence: “ Polies’toagistrate (tc 
tough-looking customer): ‘If’ you°did not 
steal-thia wateh, as you chiim, héw doés it 
happen you were found with ithidden‘in your 
booties?” Prisoner (haughtily): “ That's 
where I always carry my watch, your hon- 
our!’ 

Serczant: “You are the” miost -stapid 
soldier inthe whole regiment. Have you any 
brothers?” Recruit: ‘ Yes, I have a 
brother.” ‘Is heas stupid as you” ‘Yes, 
and a great deal more,” ‘That's hardly 
possible. What does the donkey do for & 
living?” ‘He isa sergeant.” 

Many (a good girl, but jast a little heffed 
becanse mietress will not bny her a olockifor 
the kitchen): “If you please, ma'am, can I 
have your wateh to boil the eggs by,?’’ ‘Oh, 
you don't want that, Mary—you've gotan egg- 
boiler.” ‘On, course, m’m; bat, if you 
please, it’s a qnarter ofan hour fast.’ 

Unciz Sam; “ What is liberty ?’’ Labour: 
‘\That which . organised labour wishes to 
achieve.” Unele Sam: ‘* What is clavery?"’ 
Capital: “ That: which organised labour 
wishes to-impose,’’ Uncle Sam: ‘ Wiis* is 
organisation?” Both (shouting): ‘A udion 
for the purpose of destroying’ everything 
oppored to you,” 

Grocer: ‘Yeo; I want a pat of protery 
scales, but--akhem——” Hardwite er: 
‘Oh, the weights ‘are all rigtt: We" have’ a 
hole ia the bottom of eadh’one’ to be filled ap 
with lead. No pound w will go~- over 
fourtéem ounces until filled “up.” Grocer’: 
“Ab, I eee.’ “Very ‘well,’ eir, Your’ howse’ 
evidently understands its business. Seud me 
the scales,” 
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SOCIETY, 


a 


Prant Fisumne in the Antipodes is, it seems, 
the latest fiéld'for aristocrétio labour. It is 
raid to be at once exciting, healthy, and re- 
munerative. 

Tue Due @ Orleans has become considerably 
stouter during his imprisonment. and row 
bears a striking resémblance to the. best. 
known of his Bourbon ancestors, 

A DRESSM!EER’ must be» & born artist, able 
horeelf not-only’to create, but:to chocee well 
among the ctee.tions of others. 

Tur Queen -bas-had: many alterations made 
at Balmoral recently, and occupied several 
hours of the first days of her stay at the 
Castle in inspecting these improvemente. 


Tre speciality of Vienna dressmakers isthe 


numberof whalebones they put in every dress’ 


body. Each body ‘containg at least ‘twenty 
whalebones—the-wearer is a kind of female 
Jonah, 

Vetvet ribbon begins:to be seen round: the 


throat, and 'c#n be fringed with pearls. or’ 
decorated with diamonds, much to general. 


advantage. 


Lose gala chains, etudded at regular 


intervals with pearls or. smal lapis. lazoli 


beads, are faehionable for day wear, and from 
these depend..either watch, gold eyeglacs, or 
mirror, that is tucked away inthe folis of the 
corfage. 

Aone queer fads-of-collestozs are those of 
collecting circus posters, and portraits of 
riders, coins, bindings, artists’ proofs, and all 
kinds-of brio‘ brao, There isteid to be an 
enthusiast who bas begun to gather voices on 
phonographic-cylindere, 

Rumour hes itthat Lady Colin-Campbell is 
aboat to eppear as an actress, and that New 
York will probably be honoured ‘with:the first 
taste of her quality. We are accustomed to 
strange mixtures’ in these days, but the 
spectacle’ of a -sister‘in-law of one cf the 
Qaeen’s Cauphters as a proféssional actress 
oughtto draw. 

Tue eight horses which are attached to the 
Queen’s carriage upon state. occasions. are.of 
the famous Hanoverian breed—big, stalwart 
creams. These horses are still bred. in 
Hanover; and 'the-severest-pains are taken to 
keep the stock pure: If at ‘birth the colt‘ie 
not & pure cream, or if, subsequently, it 
develops some defect; it.iekilled. In this-way 
none but sound and distinet coloured horses 
are to be be met with in‘this-peculiar breed. 

Ar the: theatres in New York some of the 
alert gizls;wear a black waistoost. with three 
buttons, displaying the largestpossible- expanse 
of enowy*shirt‘front,; and the high colfar‘and’ 
white bow; sre an exact refication of the 
gleaming and. starchy: articles tbat - bave so 
long formed the mainstay of: falldressed 
makculintiy. 

Tue Qoesn bas dieplayed ber usual-tact ‘in 
the choice of a title for her grandson, As 
Dake of Clarence and Avondale and Earl of 
Athlone, His Reyal Highness-will» be a triply 
representative’ peer, England, Scotland’ and 
Treland each furnishing its quota to his new 
title. May it be a happy augury of the young 
Duke's popularity. 

Fasnion dictates curious changes. Once it 
was the vogue to walkin the Row between 
twelve and one. ‘Then the favourite time 
elipped.e little dawn the clock, and no really 
Emart people ventured to appear before one 
o'clock. During this year, however, the 
change has been retrogressive, and now it is 
the really select thing to promenade at about 
9.30 in the morning. Of conree,.at that hour 
tag-rag and bobfail are still at breakfast, all 

Unconscious of the fact that the Row is then 
emart and select, that chairs can be hac with- 
out difficulty, and that the riding path is 
occupied by thore who really ride for pleasure, 
and not merely by those pretty and donbtfal 
horsebteakers, who.seem to ride for. husbands 


for years without eucceeding én their quest. 
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STATISTICS, 


Tue average haman life is thirty-one yeare. 

Te first tobecco- pips manufactory was 
established in’ 1690, 

No more ‘than one-couple in 10,000 live:{o 
celebrate their diamond wed éing—the sixtieth 
anniversary cf their marriage. 

Ty the, ten years ending 1889 the sales of 
Dickens's worka:by tae-firm of Chapman and 
Hall elone, exelusive'of the enormous number 
produced and eelg by those puhlichers who 
have ‘availed themselves of the expiration of 
copyright, amount to 1,952,092 volnmes, 

To give vividness to 1,000,000 years, Dar- 
win, in ‘ Origin of Species,” page 269. gives 
this: “Take a narrow’strip of paper, 84 feet 
4 inches in ‘length, and stretch it along the 
wallof a large ball; then mark off at one end 
the:tenth of an isch, Thigtenth: of an-inch 
Will represent 100 years, and the'entire ‘strip 
& 1,000,000 years.” 





GEMS. 


Tue children of-t0-day will be the architects 
of our country’s destiny in 1900. 

Tr you cannot do a kind deed, speak a kind 
word; if you cannot epeak a kind word, think 
a kind thought. 

Fsrenpsuip should be surrounded with cere- 
monies and respect, and not crushed into a 
corner. Friendsbip requires moze time than 
poor busy men can usually command. 

AnczER is the most impotent paseion that 
accompanies the mind of man; it. effecta 
nothing it goes about; and hurts the man who 
is possersed by it more than any others egainst 
whom it is directed. 

Let no man fancy that he can’ deliberately 
try to worry another without entailing a 
‘much greater degree of worry upon -himeelf, 
If every one realised this‘there would be fewer 
private quarrels to settle and far fewer law- 
suits to adjuat, 


Tuere is an oblique way of reproof which 
takes off the sharpness of it, and an addrees 
in flattery which makes it. agreeable, though 
never so gross; but of all flatterers the most 
ekilfal is he who can do whet you like with- 
ont saying anything which argues he does it 
for your sake. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Banaxa Pire.—Line a-deep pie plate with 
crust, slice: the. bananas, and fill the plate, 
Eprinklivng each layer with lemon jaice and 
suger, Cover with crust-and bake, 

Lamuz Currets.—Trim cutlets carefully, lay 
them in a little warm butter for balf’an hour, 
turning them. several times ; then broil them 
on a:gridizon, using care that they do not drip 
into’ the fire’; butter; pepper and salt each 
one, place on & warm platter, garnish with 
parsley and lemon. 

Baxed Farsa: Mackensi.—Wash and wipes 
carefally, make-a dressing as for baked cod or 
héddock, stoff with this, dredge with cals and 
flour, and baste often with butter and water; 
make a gravy with. the water in the pan in 
which the fish was: baked, adding. s. little 
Worcestercauce; Serve baked mackerel with 
asparagus and mashed potatoes. 

To Bort Asrasacus —Allow one tablespoon- 
ful of salt to one-half gallon of*water ; scrape” 
clean all the: white part of the statke; and 
pase the’stparegas-in cold water for half an 

our; sie-them in bundles, and put.them inte 
@ muslin bag to preserve the tops; and cotk in 
the salted water until tender ; piace thin elices” 
of téast in the bottom of a dish, buttér them 
well, and place the asparagus. cn them, and: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Suri diamonds fixed in the front and back 
sights of rifles are said to enable the marks- 
man to take good aim evea in a bad light. 

Burts for breach of promise have become so 
common in England, with only frivolous pre- 
texts for action, thata bill to abolish them 
has been introduced in the British Parliament, 

A Russran ukase has jast been icened, per- 
taitting the employment of women on sail- 
roads. Outhe Trans-Caspian line there are 
female station masters, irsffic managers, 
signal women, and-point, women. 

An Algerian valley has been turned into a 
date-plantation, Oases: have. beer formed by 
sinking artesian wella; nine hundred-acres of 
desert land have been brought under caltiva- 
tion, and fifty thousand palms planted. 

Srvzrn Waterloo veterana only have re- 
Bponded.to the invitation given them by 
Generalvan Merlen of Haarlem-to co!ebrate 
the approaching seventy-fifth annivertary of 
the battle. Tio oldest of them: was born in 
1793, and the youngest in 1798. Six ont of 
the seven are in a state of complete cesti- 
tution. 

A sTRANGE and unjust law prevaile-in» Italy. 
in regard to military duty. A father is held 
accountable for a son's dereliction; and when 
the latter faila to report himecif*for mififary 
gervice, and cannot be found, the fasher is im- 
pritoned, A young Italian in Waldotoro, Me., 
Jately returned to Italy, to save his father 
from a term of imptisonment. 

Tur celebrated tun-at Konigstein is said io 
be. the niost. capacions wine caek.in the world 
—holding 1.869 236 pinta. The top ia railed 
in, affording rocm for twenty persone. A 
Latin inscription on the “ Welcome Caps” 
invites‘the drinker to crink’to. the prosperity 
of the whole univeree. This:encrmons ton 
was builé by Frederick Angustus, King of 
Poland, in-1725, 

Tre English residents of Johatnesbrreg, 
South Africa, are in a bewildering -predica- 
ment, The Civil Commissioner bas ordered 
that only. the Dateh language shall bespoken 
in hie court, Therefore the Hnglish, who. 
compose the bulk of the population, must 
talk-Datch when they. appear ‘before bim, or 
hire an interpreter, It'is rumoured that the 
commissioner hasan ‘“ understanding’’ with 
the interpreter; which means that he.is the 
interpreter’s silent pastner. 

However unsightly a monster thé threatened 
‘‘ Watkin Tower” may ‘prove to be, we need 
not grumble at it if it-can resily be employed 
am & means of bringing .down.fresh air from 
thesregions-of clondiand; and :“ layingvit: on” 
toour houses Jike water.or.gas.. Thisis what 
edienteis serieutly promising to'd eforus; ard, 
if it really can be done, ‘I dont think we should 
have cauee to complain if two, or threo; or 
even. half.a.dozen “‘ Towera of Babel’’ vere 
erected in different parts of our smoky city, 


An erect bodily attituiid is of vastly miore- 
importancs to health than most people gener- 
ally.imagine. Crooked bodily positious, maia- 
tamed for any Jength of time; are always 
injarious, whether in'the sitting, standing or 
lying posture, whether sleeping or waking. To 
sit with the body leaning forward on the 
stomach or to one.side, with the heels elevated 
on a levelswith the) hands, is not only in bad 
taste, but exceedingly detriméntdl-to‘health 
it crampsthe stomach, presees the vital organs, 
intérrupte the free motion: of the ‘clYestand 
enfeebles thé fanctiousof the abdontinal and 
thoracic organe;and,,in fact, unbalances the 
whole muscular system, Many children te- 
come slightly hump-backed-or ‘severely round- 
shouldere@ by sleeping with the bead raised 
on a high pillow, When any, person Gndeit 
easier to. 6if. or stamd.or walk or slecp ina 
jorooked-position than @ straight one: be may 
be pure his muscilar ‘system is deranged, and 
‘theomoze careful: he. should be to preserve an 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Groniovs. —English. 

Awxrovs Dickx.—I¢ is not possible to buy a commission 
in the army. 

JAMIE a o- international exhibition was held in 
London, in 185 

Maniox.—In al Whit-Sunday will fall on May 17, 
and in 1892 on June 5, 

ANTaIM. —sieomn company has no doubt power to cut off 
the supply without notice on default in payment. 

Be.tron.—If the “dirty marks” are , & little 
French chalk scraped over them will absorb the grease. 

Inqurrer.—A foundation-stone is laid when building 
pees a memorial stone often when it is practically 
built. 


ANNOYED —If a cab proprietor agrees to send a cab at 
a fixed time, he is liable for the consequences if the cab 


is late. 

J. M.—If the Il ge was labelled and given into the 
charge of a servan rvent of the company, they are responsible 
for its loss. 

An Iyterestep Ont.—‘' Massage” is a cure by rub- 
bing. We can make nothing of the other word you 
have written. 

B. B.—Notice toa workman must expire at the end 
ofaweek. The usual motion to a week, but it differs in 
different traies. 

Dotty.—The 16th June, 1866, fell on a Saturday ; the 
6th October, 1867, on a Sunday ; and “the 2ad April, 
1969, on a Friday. 

Recavuir.—The full-dress head-dress of the Royal 
Artillery is a busby with white plume in front and 
scarlet bag on right side. 

J. Eames.—You cannot turn your furniture over to 
your wits ven with the old of o labryer, 60 28 to defeat 


the claims of your creditors. 

Goopat.—A constable is entitled to arrest any person 
on suspicion that he is a deserter, and if his suspicion 
proves incorrect no damages can be claimed. 


Cynic.—The gentleman has an exceedingly fine head. 
He should be very clever, if there is any truth in 
phrenology. He ois handsome, too, with very expressive 
eyes. 

Toxen.—No coin bears the su you de- 
scribe, What you mei found on some ja Foe # or 
token, worth a good deal less than the sixpence you say 
it resembles. 

ina Boyoots, S eh eeus th de, Ceeaente 
S oyoott, a agent who was 

subjected to ths process a “ exclusive dealing" 
= his neighbours. 

Ava Ssooxs —You had better get of a 
lawyer. In ordinary cases the widow Sedlaee oe 
third rd atter all debts were paid. The children would 
share the rest equally. 

Learner.—The speed of electricity along any wires fn 
existence is instantaneous from point to point. There 
is no appeciable time, for Instance, between Great 
Britain and America in telegraphing. 

Bos —The name Is ced as you indicate, in 

lables, with Te envent on the first. No 
pe person pronounces it “ Her-cules,” although 
some good and respectable people so pronounce It. 

{xquisitive.—When being crowned our kings and 
queens must sit on the Ooronation “Chair, which 
contains the stone on which the kings and queens of 
Scotland were long ago crowned at Scone, near Perth. 


Srupip Bos —The meaning of the name Buenos Ayres 
pha gy) a ee it were not that 
e ct scourged with yellow fever it 
I ry the most desirable residences in the 
world. 


A Loszr.—You may rest assured that if the 
letter was not returned to you it was delivered the 
hands of the person to whom you addresed it, but write 
to the Postmaster- eierteneeel, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, on 
subject, 

Trovstep Kate.—A doctor is not bound to aftend a 
prtient though called oo bat if a wes were to die 
for want of the one which he could ha 
he would certainly fall under the severest public 
censure. 


Pouzzirp.—A British fs worth 20 marks, 
Saees pfennigs of German money ; mark is worth 11}d. 
ange your ane 3 m2 Cook’s (tourist) office before 

cating o out, and nas ones of any remaining at same place 


porn se © Respen.—the Pay: of Oambridge’s mar- 
riage was quite ponder pe tere his children are legitimate, 
th they ee nd but as the lady 
was not of royal rank She could not take the 
Dachess nor be received at Court. 


title of 
Terence —John Lucas, the English painter, born > 





London, July 4, 1807, was an engraver 
mezz>tint. He became a t ter in 1829, It is 
atated that more than of works have been 
engraved. ye page He 
uctions is o group, representing Robert 
een B famous engineers, en. 

pm ee ay patg floating of the 
of Menai are” 





INVALID.—Epidemtcs, such as influenza, are said to 
arise when the supply of ozone to the alr is insufficient. 
To counteract this, Dr. Fé ster, of Berlin, has —— 
advocated the artificial supply of — to the air of 
towns and thickly-populated d distric 


T. Sms.—Q rite legal for a er of a school board 
to act and vote who hasason or daughter under the 
— board—as teacher, we presume, = mean—except 

an occasion when the ment of his son or 
p nde An is in any form under ag 


GoLpEN feo ep yey to an Eaglish barber, 


washings of the will duce baldness. 
Another importa Sous Cae ee 
of fancy the head. A good 


soaps in shampooing 
brush and comb are sufficient to keep the head clean. 


Motur.—Your — is clear enough. Sit down and 
, that except he sends 


write to the youa 
full and frank misconduct, L,~¥ mis 
pan Saye Be a heb yn fae 

case into the hands of an agent, and him to 

for damages. 


their 
knife in the right. 


Surrerrr —Ba' 
jg BP — Ky LT» 4A. 


vate your ft. 
ar tepid, and a good a with a rough towel after- 
wards, is what is wanted, in addition toa tonic likely 
to strengthen your system. 

L, R.—No difference between life and natural life in a 
sentence, except that natural 4 may suggest to a 
prisoner that he has a spiritual life which need not be 
affected by the sentence if the prisoner takes advantage 
of the ty for velestien which that seclusion in 
the prison affords t» the willing. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Warn worries and Dou fr surround you, 


t fret. 
Go to.work 
You will always ae trouble around you, 
‘ou be’ 


worry forgets ; 
His mind isn't harassed by thoughts of his debts, 
And the harder he works, the more happy he gets. 
Till he’s gay as a Turk. 


If Fortune won't smile, let her frown, if 
She will. 
Never mind ! 
Don't sulk, and look wholly cast down, if 
She still 
Seems unkind. 


The world doesn’t care for your woes, 
no 


Not a bit! 
a 


That. he's hit. 
Every one of his neighbours has griefs of his own, 
He groatly prefers to let your griefs alone, 
And he doesn’t at all en he heario i groan, 

So take wa and q' 


L. B. 


Wovutp-sr Artist.—Before the canvas on which 


with a preparation chalk and size, or of 
waite lead, hie, when dry, So queen unttl tte sustnee 
is smooth: It is also generally on wooden 
frames of the size of the picture. 
R. Grsson.—Yes, charcoal powder is a laxative, and 
is useful in cases of ind or constipation. The 
dose for an adult is one wi 


isa momile, boiled in fresh cow's 
milk. Bathe the eyes with it several bey ge te 
let the liquid be as warm as the eyes can bear mee -_ 


pie — _ the t will in tap be be re 
warded for his cr her trouble. 
- vi Sands" was Marie Dudevant, 
Christian 





Gostinc.—Goose f when carelessly collected 
and dirty, may be c! with lime water; or stil! 
better with a Weak solution of carbonate of ‘soda, or 
with water containing a weak solution of chloride of 
lime; =“ which they 42 rinsed in clean water and 
dried in the sunshine or in a stove. Afterwards beat 
them to remove any dust or loose dirt. 


AnrTa,— Having had no previous experience in wri 
for the press, it will be a long time before dons | 
expect to compete with experienced authors thoroughly 
acquatnted with the reqilrements of weekly and 
monthly publications. Of course the price paid for 
manuscripts varies greatly, there being no set standard 
adopted by publishers, 
ae is a very of gelatine, 
from certain ot on kinds of fish 


fine shavings. First-class isinglass be free = 

smell and taste, and perfectly soluble ia boiling water. 
ged Surrey.—If asa voluateer you are teensionel 

with the permission of your commanding offiver to 
another corps, you complete your engagement of four 
years, and require to serve oaly another year. Wa 
a@uswer your second ani third questions in the affir- 
mative. As to the fourth question, you pay according 
pot (a rank. If the commanding offiver refuses we do 

know any remedy. 


Neue —The internal aids to a clear complexton are 
Set Oa OE aie 0nd he geen eran te 


followed by many for one or two weeks. 


A Constant Reaper (Pitsmoor).—1. Cutting the ends 
hair frequently, = constant attention to brash- 
make it . 2. Almost any acid will 


Unnapry Giapys,—Send the man back his ring, and 
forget all about him as soon as you can, a > ae 
worth a thought. > weep Gay 2 ae go and 


ty of true, good- ws in the world, 
yod o man whe tarectens $0 wonnam he professes 
to love is a cowardly creature that you will be well rid 


diameter. The quality of the pod can be determined by 
effl vrescence 
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Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Att Back Noumsers. Parts and Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 342, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LIV., bound in cloth, 43. 6d. 


4@ Avw Letrers To BE ADDRESSED TO THE EpitoR OF 
Tae Loxpon Reaper, 334, Strand, 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 
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